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THE APACHEAN VERB, PART II: THE PREFIXES FOR MODE AND TENSE 


Harry Horer 


University or Cauirornia, Los ANGELES 


1. Introduction. 
2. Paradigmatic criteria. 
3. The regular (conjunct) 
paradigm. 
4. The h- (disjunct) imperfective paradigm. 
5. The n- (completive) imperfective para- 
digm. 
6. The n- perfective paradigm. 
7. The h- perfective paradigm. 
8. The s- perfective paradigm. 
9. The progressive paradigm. 
10. The future paradigm. 
11. The iterative and customary paradigms. 
12. The optative paradigm. 


imperfective 


1. As we have already stated,! the tense- 
modal prefixes of the Apachean verb are 
found in positions 5, 10, and 11 of the 
verb construction. In the paragraphs that 
follow we shall discuss each one of these 
as they appear in the seven Apachean 
languages. Our discussion will be confined, 
however, solely to the formal structure of the 
Apachean paradigms; a treatment of their 
functions will be left to a later paper. 


2. Verb paradigms in the Apachean 
languages may be distinguished by the 
following forrnal criteria: 

(1) The prefixes included in positions 5, 
10, and 11 of the verb construction. Only 
one paradigm has a prefix in position 5 and 
in this paradigm, the iterative, positions 
10 and 11 are not filled. The future 
paradigm employs one prefix in position 10 
(the future tense prefix) and another in 
position 11 (the prefix for the progressive 


1 See the first paper of this series: The Apachean 
Verb, Part I: Verb Structure and Pronominal 
Prefixes, IJAL 11, 193-203 (1945). 


mode). All the other paradigms have but 
one prefix in position 11 (none in positions 
5 and 10), and in two of these, the regular 
imperfective and the customary, this prefix 
is a zero morpheme. 

(2) The subject pronoun set employed. 
There are four such sets, described in the 
first paper of this series.2 Set 2 is found 
only in the h- imperfective paradigm, sets 
3 and 4 in the perfective paradigms, while 
set 1 occurs in all the others. 

(3) The stem alternant employed. Only 
rarely, however, does each paradigm have a 
distinctive stem alternant; very often two 
or more paradigms will employ precisely the 
same stem form. The problem of stem 
alternation will be treated in more detail in a 
later paper; here we shall be concerned only 
with the first two of the criteria listed. 


3. Apachean has three imperfective para- 
digms: the regular (or conjunct) imperfec- 
tive, the h- (or disjunct) imperfective, and 
the n- (or completive) imperfective.* 

The regular imperfective is by far the 
most frequently employed. It has zero 
morphemes in all three tense-modal positions 
and employs subject pronoun set 1. Ex- 
amples follow: 

Nav. verb base di-...-b4:h (only the 
appropriate stem alternant is given) to 


2 Tbid., §8}. 

3 The terms conjunct and disjunct were used by 
Sapir and also by the author in previous publica- 
tions. N- imperfectives have not previously 
been recognized. The prefix ni-, characteristic 
of this paradigm, has heretofore been regarded as 
an adverbial of position 9 defining an action 
moving toward completion. However, since it 
appears only in the imperfective, it may well be 
regarded as a modal prefix. 
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start off to war (zero class)‘: sg. 1. diSba-h, 
sg. 2. diba-h, sg. 3. dib4-h, sg. 4. 3idiba-h, 
du. 1. di-bé-h, du. 2. ddhba-h. 

S. C. verb base ni-...-?j]- to steal (zero 
class): sg. 1. ?iiS?j- (?i- is the indef. object; 
ni- is reduced to a syllabic n), sg. 2. ?ifi?}- 
(the high tone of the 2nd person subject 
infects the two preceding prefixes), sg. 3. 
7}, sg. 4. Sn}, du. 1. Mit} (< ?i-ni- 
i-d-?j-), du. 2. ?indh?j-. 

Chir. verb base ?i-...-?4 to send for (1- 
class): sg. 1. ?i?18?4 (the second ?i- is the 
indef. object), sg. 2. ?i?i?4, sg. 3. ?i1?it?4, 
sg. 4. 71751174 (the indef. ?i- is reduced to a 
glottal stop), du. 1. ?i?i-lt4 (the stem -?4 
becomes -t4 by analogy with zero class verbs 
in which the final -d of the du. 1. pronoun 
combines with the stem initial), du. 2. 
P17H?A (<< ?i-?i-ah4-?4). 


Mesc. verb base go-...-ta'lt to sing a 
ceremony (zero class): sg. 1. gosta, sg. 2. 
gotat, sg. 3. gota, sg. 4. gddital, du. 1. 
gota}, du. 2. gahta-t. 

Jic. verb base ni-...-?{? to look at (1- class): 
sg. 1. niS?{?, sg. 2. nifit?{? (an analogic fi is 
inserted when the preceding prefix has 
inherent high tone), sg. 3. yinit?{? (yi-, 3rd 
person object), sg. 4, dinit?{?, du. 1. nfIt{? 
(-4{? <-{? by analogy; see Chir. example 
above), du. 2. nat?{?. 

Lip. verb base ?i-hé-...-ka? to count 
(i- class): sg. 1. ?68ka?, sg. 2. ?6nitka? (ef. 
Jic. example above), sg. 3. ?6tka?, sg. 4. 
786tka? (< i-8i-h64-kA?; in the other 
persons ?i- and hé- have fused), du. 1. 
?o'tka?, du. 2. 74tka? (< ?i-hé-ah-t-ka?). 

K. A. verb base ...-t®s to cook (1- class): 
sg. 1. ?i8tés (7i-, indef. object), sg. 2. 
Hes, sg. 3. Piltes, sg. 4. 7diltes, du. 1. 
Hes, du. 2. ?alte:s. 


4. The h- imperfective is characterized 
by a prefix hi- (Nav. yi-) in position 11 and 


4There are four verb classes in Apachean 
marked, respectively, by a zero, t-, d-, and 1- 
prefix in position 13. Details of these classes will 
be treated in a later paper. 
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by the use of subject pronoun set 2. Zero 
morphemes are found in positions 5 and 10. 

Two types of verbs employ the h- imper- 
fective: verbs having no adverbial prefixes 
and verbs taking adverbial prefixes which 
require this paradigm in the imperfective. 
However, the hi- (Nav. yi-) prefix does not 
appear in all forms of such verbs. Its 
appearances are governed by the following 
rules: 

(1) In verbs having no adverbial prefixes 
hi- (Nav. yi-) appears in all forms except 
those with second person subject, deictic 
prefixes, or pronominal prefixes of position 
7. In these exceptional forms the second 
person subject pronoun, deictic prefix, or 
pronoun object prefix replaces hi- (Nav. yi-). 

(2) In verbs with adverbial prefixes 
requiring the hi- imperfective, hi- (Nav. 
yi-) is not only replaced as indicated in (1) 
but it is also elided in the other forms of the 
verb. In these forms, then, its presence 
may only be noted by the compensatory 
lengthening of the vowel of the prefix 
preceding it. 

Nav. verb base ...-tin to freeze (zero class): 
sg. 1. yiStin, sg. 2. ntin, sg. 3. yitin, sg. 4. 
Sitin, du. 1. yi-tin, du. 2. yohtin (here yi- + 
oh- > yodh-). Note also: yibéS zt boils 
but yilbé-% he boils it (where yi- in the first 
example is the modal prefix and yi- in the 
second is the 3rd person object). 

Nav. verb base na-...-?4 to carry a round 
object here and there (zero class): sg. 1. 
nas?4 (< na-yi-8-?4), sg. 2. ndn?4, sg. 3. | 
nai?4 (< na-yi-?4; yi-, 3rd person object), 
sg. 4. nd3i?4, du. 1. naité (< na-yi-i-d-74), 
du. 2. naoh?4. 

S. C. verb base ...-bizZ to braid (zero class): 
sg. 1. hisbiZ, sg. 2. nbiz, sg. 3. yibiz (yi-, 
3rd person object), sg. 4. GibizZ, du. 1. 
h}-biz, du. 2. hohbizZ. 

S. C. verb base hi-...-b4h to make gray 
(i- class): sg. 1. hi-Sb4h (<_ hi-hi-5-t-b4h), 
sg. 2. hi-tbah (< hi-ni-t-bah; in S. C., the | 
ni- of the 2nd person disappears, leaving the | 
vowel preceding long and nasalized), sg. 3. 
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yi'tbah (< yi-hit-béh), sg. 4. &itbéh, du. 1. 
hj-lb4h, du. 2. ho-tbah. 

Chir. verb base ...-bé°% to boil (i- class): 
sg. 1. hi8bé-Z, sg. 2. nibé-Z, sg. 3. yilbé-z 
(yi-, 3rd person object) (sg. 3. of the in- 
transitive verb: hibé%), sg. 4. 3itbé-Z, 
du. 1. hi-tbé-Z, du. 2. hatbé-z. 

Chir. verb base i-ké-ni-...-td's to cut 
apart (i- class): sg. 1. MKéni-std's, sg. 2. 
Mkéninitd's, sg. 3. Mkéini-itd's (< ?i-ké-yi- 
ni-hi-t-td‘s. Here, because the adverbial 
prefix ni- follows the 3rd person object, the 
hi- modal prefix is retained. See also sg. 4.), 
sg. 4. ikéZiniitds, du. 1. ?ilkéniltss, 
du. 2. ?itkéna-ta«s. 

Mesc. verb base ...-?@8 to string beads 
(zero class): sg. 1. his?é@8, sg. 2. n?@S, sg. 3. 
yives, sg. 4. &?@8, du. 1. hy-tes, du. 2. 
hah?e's. 

Mese. verb base ha-...-td: to suck out 
(- class): sg. 1. haStd-, sg. 2. halts (ef. 
S. C. above), sg. 3. haittd-, sg. 4. hadilts-, 
du. 1. haittd-, du. 2. ha-lto-. 

Jic. verb base ...-?&°t to chew (zero class): 
sg. 1. his?a-t, sg. 2. H?at, sg. 3. yi?ad, sg. 4. 
&a-t, du. 1. hj-ta-t, du. 2. hah?a-t. 

Jic. verb base na--...-dé't to drop (rope-like 
object) (i- class): sg. 1. naSdé4t, sg. 2. 
nanidet, sg. 3. ndildé:}, sg. 4. nd-titdét, du. 
1. na-tdét, du. 2. natdét. 

Lip. verb base ...-?4 to send (someone) on 
an errand (t- class): sg. 1. hi8?4, sg. 2. 
nil?4, sg. 3. yil?d, sg. 4. dt?4, du. 1. hj-1?4, 
du. 2. hat?4. 

Lip. verb base na:-...-y4i to carry here and 
there (zero class): sg. 1. na&‘SxAi (-y4i > 
-xAi by assimilation to preceding §), sg. 2. 
naniydi, sg. 3. nadryiydi, sg. 4. na-diydi, 
du. 1. na-g4i, du. 2. na-xdi (< na--hi-ah-yai). 

K. A. verb base ...-ba‘t to lick (I- class): 
sg. 1. hiXba-t, sg. 2. "ditbat, sg. 3. yitbat, 
sg. 4. ditba-l, du. 1. hj-tbat, du. 2. hatba-t. 

K. A. verb base O-la:-...-di: to chase 
(someone) (zero class) * sg. 1. bila-Sda-, sg. 2. 
bilanida-, sg. 3. yilada-, sg. 4. bila-dida-, 
du. 1. bila-hj-da: (here the modal prefix does 


5 The symbol O denotes any object prefix. 
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not fuse with the adverbial la--), du. 2. 
bila-hda:. 


5. The n- imperfective has a prefix ni- 
in Navaho, San Carlos, Chiricahua, Mes- 
calero, Jicarilla, and Lipan. In Kiowa 
Apache the prefix may have the form ni- or 
di-. Whatever its form, the prefix for the 
n- imperfective disappears when preceded 
by a pronominal or deictic prefix. In these 
cases the vowel of the preceding pronoun 
or deictic receives a high tone (Nav. and 
Chir.), a high tone plus nasalization (Mesc., 
Jic., and Lip.), or a high tone plus length and 
nasalization (S. C. and K. A.). The n- 
imperfective is required by certain adverbial 
prefixes. Examples follow. 

Nav. verb base O-ya-...-?a-h to take a 
round object from someone (d- class): sg. 1. 
biyanstayh (<_ bi-ya-ni-8-d-?a-h; bi-, 3rd 
person indirect object. ni- reduces to 
syllabic n wherever possible), sg. 2. biyafta-h 
sg. 3. yiyaitah (< yi-ya-yi-ni-d-?ah. Pre- 
ceded by yi-, 3rd person object, ni- drops 
out leaving a high tone on yi-), sg. 4. 
biyazita-h (here preceded by the deictic 
3i-, ni- drops out leaving 3i-), du. 1. biyani-- 
tah, du. 2. biyandhtach. 

8S. C. verb base ni-...dét to throw (two 
objects, a rope) down (i- class): sg. 1. ninsdé-t, 
sg. 2. nifidét, sg. 3. hyftdét (< ni-yi-ni-l- 
dét), sg. 4. neftdet, du. 1. nit-ldet (< 
ni-ni-i-d-t-dét. ni- reduces to syllabic n 
which then is lengthened by the du. 1. 
subject pronoun. d + {t > 1), du. 2. 
nndldé't (< ni-ni-oh-t-dé). 

Chir. verb base né4-...-?&° to bring a round 
object back (zero class): sg. 1. nénS?aA-, sg. 2. 
nan?a-, sg. 3. néi?a: (< né-yi-ni-?4°), sg. 4. 
nzi7a:, du. 1. néiia:, du. 2. nénéh?a- 
(< n&-ni-ah-?4°; ni- + ah- takes the high 
tone by assimilation to the preceding 
prefix). 

Mese. verb base Oa--...-?&° to give a 
round object to someone (zero class) (Oa-- 
means any object plus the postposition 
a- to): sg. 1. banhS?a (<_ bi-ad--ni-S-?a°), 
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sg. 2. ban?a-, sg. 3. ya-y{?a-, sg. 4. ba-&?a-, 
du. 1. ban-ta-, du. 2. ba-nah?a-. 

Jic. verb base O-1-Ké-...-?4i to show a 
round object to someone (zero class): sg. 1. 
bitkéns?ai, sg. 2. bitkén?ai, sg. 3. yitkéy{?ai, 
sg. 4. bitkédj?ai, du. 1. bitkén-tai, du. 2. 
bitkénah?ai. 

Lip. verb base ki:-...-ya:l to look at (zero 
class): sg. 1. KiniSxat (-yat > -xal by 
assimilation to preceding §), sg. 2. ki-niya-t, 
sg. 3. yikj-yat (should read: yikj-ya-l? 
From yi-ki--ni-ya:}), sg. 4. kiya, du. 1. 
Ki-nj-ga-l (< ki--ni-j-d-ya-l), du. 2. ki-naxa‘t 
(< ki--ni-ah-ya‘}). 

K. A. verb base ni-...-?4°3 to put a round 
object down (zero class): sg. 1. nidiS?a-s 
(< ni-di-S-?4°8; in this person the modal 
prefix has the form di-), sg. 2. ninj-?a-5 
(< ni-ni- + the high tone, length, and 
nasalization which symbolizes the 2nd 
person subject + -?4°S. Here the modal 
prefix is ni-), sg. 3. niy{-?4°8, sg. 4. ni&{-?a-8, 
du. 1. ninj-ta-8, du. 2. nidah?a°s. 

It should be noted that the preceding 
descriptions of Apachean paradigms, as 
well as those to follow, omit all consideration 
of irregular and defective forms. Fusions 
of a very complex nature may occur with 
respect to the prefixes of positions 7-13 and 
may involve as well adverbial prefixes of 
position 3 and the initial stem consonants. 
Since these morphophonemic phenomena 
take very different form in each of the 
seven Apachean languages, it is obviously 
impossible to describe them adequately in a 
brief article. 


6. The perfective paradigms of the 
Apachean verb are also three in number: 
the n- perfective, the h- perfective, and the 
s- perfective. 

n- perfectives are characterized by a 
prefix ni- or ni- in Navaho, San Carlos, 
Chiricahua, Mescalero, Jicarilla, and Lipan. 
In Kiowa Apache the prefix may be ni-, 
n{-- or di-, dj--. The n- perfective paradigm 
employs subject pronouns of set 4 when the 
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verb construction has a zero or’!- classifier, 
and those of set 3 when the classifier is d- 
or l-. Examples follow. 

Nav. verb base ni-...-?4 (only the stem 
characteristic of this paradigm will be given) 
to put a round object down (zero class): sg. 1. 
nhni?4 (< ni-ni-i-?4. The form is actually 
heard [in4?4], since the i of the prefix 
assimilates to the back vowel of the stem), 
sg. 2. nini?4 (< ni-yi-’ni-?4. This should 
theoretically result in ni‘ni?§. The yi- of 
the 2nd person n- perfective in Nav. [it 
does not occur in the other languages] is an 
irregularity caused, perhaps, by analogy 
with the h- perfective [marked by a yi- 


prefix in Nav.], q.v.), sg. 3. nifi?g (</ 


ni-yi-ni-?4. yi-, 3rd person object. 


The n-| 
perfective prefix always has a high tone in| 


' 
; 


3rd and 4th person forms, a neutral tone in | 
all others), sg. 4. niZni?4 (<_ ni-3i-ni-?4), | 


du. 1. ini-t4, du. 2. hnd-?4. 


Nav. verb base O-y8-...-?4 to take a round 
object from someone (d- class): sg. 1. biyansté, | 
(<_ bi-ya-ni-§-d-?4), sg. 2. biydifitZ (< | 


bi-ya-yi-’ni-d-4), sg. 3. yiyattg (< yi-ya- | 
yi-ni-d-?§. This is irregular; there should } 


be a high toned ni- in the third person. 


Cf. the Nav. n- imperfective of this verb | 
given in §5), sg. 4. biyasité (see note | 


preceding), du. 1. biyani-t4, du. 2. biyandh?4. 
There is‘a marked tendency for this n- 
perfective paradigm to become identical 
with that for the n- imperfective. This is 
probably due to the fact that active verbs 
conjugated in the n- imperfective always 
have the n- perfective. 

S. C. verb base ni-...-dé1 to throw (two 


objects; a rope) down (i- class) (cf. the n- 
imperfective of this verb given in §5): | 
sg. 1. nhnitdél (< ni-ni-i--4t-dél), sg. 2. | 


nifiidé1 (< ni-ni-’ni+-dé1. The ni- perfec- 
tive prefix and the ni- preceded by high 
tone of the 2nd person subject both reduce 
to syllabic n, combine into a long syllabic n, 
and take the falling tone of the 2nd person 
subject), sg. 3. hyifildél (<_ ni-yi-f-t-dél. 
yi- acquires the high tone. by assimilation to 
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fi-), sg. 4. Aeiitdé-l, du. 1. nii-ldé], du. 2. 
nndo‘tdé'l. 

S. C. verb base nf-né4-...-ydd to go back to 
the starting point (l- class): sg. 1. nndénsydd 
{< ni-né-ni-8-lyéd), sg. 2. tndnlyod (< 
*nnéfilyod by analogy with 2nd person n- 
imperfective hnéhlyéd of the same verb), 
sg. 3. hndlyéd (cf. 3rd person n- imperfective 
nndlyé-d), sg. 4. nnde-lydd (ef. 4th person 
n- imperfective hndé{-lyé-d), du. 1. inéi-lyod 
du. 2. nndndlyod. Here, as in Navaho, 
we may note a tendency for d- and 1- class 
n- perfectives to fall together with the n- 
imperfective. This is also true in the other 
Apachean languages. 

Chir. verb base né-...-?4 to bring a round 
object back (zero class): sg. 1. néni?4, sg. 2. 


nan-?4 (< a theoretical *n4fi:?4), sg. 3. 
| ndyifi?d4, sg. 4. n&3in?g, du. 1. ndi-td, du. 2. 


nanah?4 (high tone of ndh- by assimilation). 

Chir. verb base ni-n4-...-g6 to swoop back 
[as in flying] to the starting point (d- class): 
sg. 1. nndnSgd, sg. 2. hndn-gd (cf. 2nd person 
n- imperfective hndfigé:), sg. 3. hndgd (cf. 


3rd person n- imperfective indgé:), sg. 4. 
| nn43igd (cf. 4th person n- imperfective 


nné3zige), du. 1. hndn-gd, du. 2. hndnahgo. 
Mesc. verb base Oa--...-?4 to give a round 


- object to someone (zero class): sg. 1. ba-ni?4, 


sg. 2. ban:?4 (< a theoretical *bafi-?4. 
Here is an unusual assimilation, for an 
inherent tone, such as that of the post- 
position 4:- to, does not usually change. 
Cf. the Nav. d- class 2nd person n- perfec- 


' tive above), sg. 3. yaryii?4, sg. 4. ba- dnd, 


du. 1. ban-t4, du. 2. ba-nd?4. 
Mesc. verb base né-...-y& one person 
returns (d- class; d + y > 3): sg. 1. nans3a4, 


* | sg. 2. ndiv34, sg. 3. ndzé, sg. 4. ndd{sd. 
| né-...-?4°% two persons return (d- class): 


du. 1. nét4-%, du. 2. nénahté-Z. 
Jic. verb base O-1-ké-...-?4 to show a 
round object to someone (zero class); sg. 1. 


| bitkéné?4, sg. 2. bitkéf-?g, sg. 3. yitkéin?4 


(< yitRéyi-n-’g), sg. 4. bUKg&si7s, (< 
bi-t-ké-éi-f-?4. %- reduces to 8), du. 1. 
bitkén-t4, du. 2. bitkéna?4. 
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Jic. verb base Oa:-n4--...-yj to carry a 
burden to someone again (d- class;d + y > g) 
sg. 1. bandéni8g{, sg. 2. ba-ndé-figi, sg. 3. 
yana-yigi, sg. 4. ba-nd-d§gi, du. 1. ba-né-irgi, 
du. 2. ba-n4-nahg{. 

Lip. verb base ki:-...-yal to look at (zero 
class): sg. 1. ki-niyal, sg. 2. ki-niniyat, sg. 3. 
yiki-niyal, sg. 4. ki-Sniyat (< ki--di-nf-yab), 
du. 1. kirn}-gal, du. 2. ki-naxat. 

Lip. verb base n4-...~y4i to carry (a load) 
back (d- class; d + y > g): sg. 1. nanisgai, 
sg. 2. ndninigéi, sg. 3. ndy{gdi, sg. 4. nddigai, 
du. 1. nanj-g4i, du. 2. nénahgai. 

K. A. verb base ni-...-?4 to put a round 
object down (zero class): sg. 1. nidé-?4 (< 
ni-di-é’-?4; the perfective prefix is di-), 
sg. 2. nini-di?4 (< ni-ni-’di-?4. Perfective 
prefix ni-; 2nd person subject ‘di-. I 
cannot explain the length of ni--), sg. 3. 
nin{-?4 (<_ ni-yi-nf--?4), sg. 4. nidinj-?4, 
du. 1. ninj-¢4, du. 2. nida?g. 

K. A. verb base d4-nd:-...-24° one person 
comes back again (d- class; d + % > 3): 
sg. 1. d4nd-di834- (high tone of di-, perfec- 
tive prefix, by assimilation), sg. 2. dAna-nj- 34: 
(cf. 2nd person n- imperfective: dand-nj-d4‘s), 
sg. 3. déng-34 (cf. 3rd person n- imper- 
fective: d4ng-da°8), sg. 4. dana: &- 54°. 


7. The h- perfective paradigm is char- 
acterized by the prefix yi- or yi:- in Navaho, 
hi- or hj-- in San Carlos and Jicarilla, ho- 
or hé:- in Chiricahua, ho- or hd-- in Mes- 
calero and Lipan, and yi- or y{'- in Kiowa 
Apache. As with the n- perfective, pro- 
noun set 4 is used when the classifier is 
zero or }- and pronoun set 3 when the 
classifier is d- or ]-. Examples follow. 

Nav. verb base ...-?4 to have a rigid object 
(e.g. an arrow) extending (i- class): sg. 1. 
yit?é (< yi-i-l-?4), sg. 2. yint?4 (< yi-’ni-t-?4. 
Cf. the 2nd person of the n- perfective), 
sg. 3. yiyfl?4 (< yi-yi+-?4. The high 
toned variants of this prefix always occur 
only in the 8rd and 4th persons), sg. 4. 
Sil?& (< Si-yi-+-?4. The h- perfective 
prefix is here absorbed by the preceding 
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prefix. See also examples below), du. 1. 
yil?& (< yi-i'dt-74), du 2. yiT?4 (< 
yi-6"-1-?4). 

Nav. verb base ha-...-niz to pull out (e.g. a 
weed) (zero class); sg. 1. hé:niZ (<_ ha-yi-i- 
nizZ), sg. 2. haifiniZ (< ha-yi‘fi-niz), sg. 3. 
hayi-nizZ (<  ha-yi-yi-niZ; cf. the 3rd 
person of the example preceding), sg. 4. 
hazi-nizZ, du. 1. hainizZ (<_ ha-yi-i-d-nizZ; 
d+n > hn), du. 2. haoniZ (< ha-yi-6:-nizZ). 

Nav. verb base yi-...-y@'% to stoop over 
(I- class): sg. 1. yiSy@% (<_ yi-yi-3-l-yé3), 
sg. 2. yiilyé-% (here the subject pronoun is 
apparently ni-, that used with pronoun 
set 2), sg. 3. yilyé'% (the characteristic 
high tone of the h- perfective prefix in the 
3rd and 4th persons is lacking in d- and 1- 
class verbs), sg. 4. 3i'lyéZ, du. 1. yilyeZ, 
du. 2. yolye'z. 

In some zero and }- class verbs we find an 
aberrant form of the h- perfective not 
unlike that used in d- and 1- class verbs. 
Thus, for example, the Nav. verb base 
né-di-...-?§ to pick up a round object (zero 
class): sg. 1. nddi-?4 (di-- < di- plus a Ist 
person form of the h- perfective), sg. 2. 
nddini?4, (note the low tone of the 2nd 
person subject), sg. 3. ndidi-?4 (again a low 
tone in the 3rd and 4th persons), sg. 4. 
nézdi-?4 (ndz- < nd- + 4i-), du. 1. nddi-té, 
du. 2. nado:?4. 

8. C. verb base hi-...-ba to make gray 
(i- class): sg. 1. hi-tba: (<_hi-hi-f4-ba:), 
sg. 2. hintba: (<_ hi-hi-’i-t-ba-; should the 
form read hi-tba:?), sg. 3. yftba: (< 
yi-hi-h{-4-ba-), sg. 4. &{tba-, du. 1. hj-lba- 
(<_ hi-hi-j-d-t-ba:), du. 2. hdtba (< 
hi-hi-6:-l-ba:). 

S. C. verb base n-di-...-?§° to pick up a 
round object (zero verb): sg. 1. nAdi-?4;, 
sg. 2. nédin?4°, sg. 3. ndii?4- (under certain 
circumstances in this language di- > a 
syllabic n), sg. 4. ndéin?g-, du. 1. nAdj-té:, 
du. 2. nad6-?4°. 

S. C. verb base bé- (or yé-)dah-hi-...-yod 
to run up (e.g. a hill) (1- class) : sg. 1. bédahi-s- 
vod, sg. 2. bédahinilydd, sg. 3. yédahj-lyéd, 
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sg. 4. bédahéj-lydd, du. 1. bédahih}-lyéd, 
du. 2. bédahd-tydd. 

Chir. verb base 
sg. 1. hod& (< ho-f-td4), sg. 2. honldé 
(< ho-h4-"d4), sg. 3. yoI'd4 (< yi-hé-4- 
md4), sg. 4. 36°3°d4, du. 1. hé-}d4, du. 2. 
hada. 

But in verb bases like n4-di-...-?4 to pick 
up a round object (zero class), we find an h- 
perfective paradigm similar to those in 
Navaho and San Carlos. Sg. 1. nadi-?4, 
sg. 2. nén:?4 (h:- > di- + ni-), sg. 3. ndin?4, 
sg. 4. naésn?4 (< né-3i-di- + the h- perfec- 
tive prefix + -?4), du. 1. néitd, du. 2. 
nada:?4. 

Chir. verb base Oa:-ha-?i-...-y6 to get away 
from someone (l- class): sg. 1. ba*ha?d-Syd, 
sg. 2. ba-ha?6nlyd, sg. 3. ya ha?dtyd, sg. 
4, baha?zalyo (3ai- < 5i- + h- perfec- 
tive prefix + 1), du. 1. ba-ha?d-ly6, du. 2. 
baha?aty0. 

Mesc. verb base 7i-...-?4 to put a round 
object into (e.g. a box) (zero class): sg. 1. 
26°74, sg. 2. 76074, sg. 3. Piyd-?4, sg. 4. 
7186°74, du. 1. ?0-td, du. 2. 7a-?4. 

Mesc. verb base né-di-...-?4 to pick up a 
round object (zero class); sg. 1. nadi-?4, sg. 2. 
nén'?4, sg. 3. ndin?4, sg. 4. n48n?4, du. 1. 
nédj-i, du. 2. nada-?4. 

Mesc. verb base ?i-n4’...-y& one person 
goes in again (d- class; d + y > 3): sg. l. 
?indosz4, sg. 2. ?indohs4, sg. 3. ?indo3z4, 
sg. 4. 7indéasa. 

Jic. verb base yéh-...-?4 to put a round 
object inside (zero class): sg. 1. yéehé?4 
(< yéeh-hi-6-?4), sg. 2. yéehin?4 (< yéh- 
hi-’h-?4), sg. 3. yehy{?4 (< yéh-yi-h{--?4), 
sg. 4. yehe{-?4, du. 1. yéhj-td, du. 2. yeha-?g. 

Jic. verb base Oé:-naé:?-go-...-?4 to bet, 
wager with someone (zero class): sg. 1. 
bé-nd:?g6°74, sg. 2. bénd:?gdn?4, sg. 3. 
yena:?gd'?4, sg. 4. bend-?gd8-?4, du. 1. 
béndé-?gd't4, du. 2. bend-?ga-?4. 


Jic. verb base n4:-hi-...-y{ to carry a burden | 


again (d- class;d + y > g);sg. 1. nahi-Sgi, 
sg. 2. néhing{, sg. 3. né-yigi, sg. 4. nd ag, 
du. 1. nahj-gj, du. 2. néha-hgj. 


..-"d4& to lick (i- class): 


round 
sg. 1. 
sg. 4. 


up a 
sg. 2. 
du. 1. 


person 
sg. 1. 
nio3z4, 


round 
yehé?4, 
| yeh- 
f'-?4), 
sha’? 4. 
to bet, 
sg. 1. 
sg. 3. 
dus. i 


burden | 
shi-Sgf, | 
a d-gi, | 
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Lip. verb base ...-?4 to send on an errand 
(t- class): sg. 1. h6-1?4, sg. 2. hé-nit?4, sg. 3. 
yot7s, sg. 4. 86494, du. 1. hd}, du. 2. 
hat?4. 

Lip. verb base né-di-...-?4 to pick up a 
round object (zero class): sg. 1. nddi-?4, sg. 2. 
nddini?4, sg. 3. ndidj-?4, sg. 4. n48dj-?4, du. 1. 
nddj-t4, du. 2. néda-?4. 

Lip. verb base Oi:-O-4-go-...-nih to tell 
about something to someone (1- class): sg. 1. 
bi-bilgo-Snih, sg. 2. bi:bilgé-niinih, sg. 3. 
yiyilg6'nih, sg. 4. bibilgdé-nth, du. 1. 
bibilgd'Inih, du. 2. bi-bilga-Inih. In Lipan, 
apparently, the low toned 3rd and 4th 
person variants of the h- perfective prefix 
do not occur in d- and 1- class verbs. 

K. A. verb base O-t-di-...-ni? to say to 
someone (zero class): sg. 1. bitdiyé-ni? 
(<_ bi-t-di-yi-é--ni?), sg. 2. bildiyé-"dini? 
(< bit-di-yi-’"di-ni?. Why is the vowel 
of the perfective prefix long? Cf. Lip. 
..-°4 to send on an errand, 2nd person, 
above), sg. 3. yildiyé-ni?, sg. 4. bitéiyé-ni?, 
du. 1. bildiyé-hni?, du. 2. bitdiyani?. 

K. A. verb base da?-di-...-?4 to put a 
round object on top (zero class): sg. 1. 
da?di-?4, sg. 2. da?di-"di?4, sg. 3. da? yidj-?4, 
sg. 4. da?éidj-?4, du. 1. da?diyjt4, du. 2. 
da?da-?4. 

K. A. verb base da-di-...-24° one person 
gets up (d- class;d + % > 3):sg. 1. dédi-824-, 
sg. 2. dadj-34-, sg. 3. dAdi-34-, sg. 4. dadidi: 54: 
da-di-...-?4°3 two persons get up (d- class): 
du. 1. didiy}-t4-8, du. 2. dida-hta-s. 


8. The s- perfective is marked in all the 
Apachean languages by a prefix si-. When 
this prefix, in the third and fourth person, is 
preceded by another prefix having the form 
Cv, it is reduced to z- in Navaho and San 
Carlos, and to s- in the other Apachean 
languages. In Navaho and San Carlos, 
however, the reduced form z-, combined 
with a following }-, 1-, or d- classifier, 
becomes s-. Like the other two perfective 
paradigms, the s- perfective employs subject 
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pronoun set 4 in zero and }f- class verbs and 
pronoun set 3 in those with a d- or 1- classifier. 

Nav. verb base ...-d4 one being sits (zero 
class): sg. 1. sid& (< si-i-d4), sg. 2. sifidd 
(< si-’f-d4), sg. 3. sidd, sg. 4. 3izd4 (< 
3i-si-dé). Verb base ...-ké two beings sit 
(zero class): du. 1. siké (< si-i-d-ké), du. 2. 
so°ké (< si-6°-ké). 

Nav. verb base O-...-d4 to hold one person 
while he is seated (i- class): sg. 1. biséldé 
(é- a free alternant of {-), sg. 2. bisifildd, 
sg. 3. yi'sd4 (< yi-si-t-d4), sg. 4. bizisd4 
(< bi-3i-si-t-d4), du. 1. bisi-ld& (< bi-si-i-d- 
-t-da), du. 2. bisd-Ida4. 

Nav. verb base na-...-nd? to crawl here 
and there (d- class): sg. 1. isi8ha? (< 
na-si-8-d-na?. na-reducestoh;d-+n> 4h), 
sg. 2. hsifina?, sg. 3. na-sha? (< na-si-d-na?. 
na- + si- > nars-, not *nds-. Compensa- 
tory vowel length occurs only when position 
3 prefixes combine with si-), sg. 4. n3isna?, 
du. 1. isi-na?, du. 2. isd-hna?. 

Nav. verb base na-...-?iz to step along 
quietly here and there (1- verb): sg. 1. isi8?iz, 
sg. 2. hsifl?iz, sg. 3. na-s?iz, sg. 4. n3is?iz, 
du. 1. nsil?iz, du. 2. isd-}?iz. 

There are a number of cases in which the 
s- perfective prefix fuses with a preceding 
adverbial prefix of position 9. We cannot 
illustrate all of these but the following 
examples will illustrate the most frequently 
occurring fusions of this kind.® 

Nav. verb base di-...-ba:? to start off to war 
(zero class): sg. 1. déba:? (< di-si-{-ba-?. 
di- + si- > de-), sg. 2. difiba:? or défiba-? 
(< di-si-’fi-ba-?), sg. 3. dé-zba:? (< di-si- 
ba:?. Should result in *di-zba:?; the e- 
color of the vowel is analogic), sg. 4. 3idé-z- 
ba:?, du. 1. déba? (<_ di-si-i-d-ba-?), 
du. 2. sidd-ba:? (here si- is out of place; the 
form, in terms of this fusion, should be 
*ddba:? < di-si-d:-ba:?). 

Nav. verb base na-ni-...-?{-? to keep 


6 For a more detailed study of this morpho- 
phonemic process in Navaho, see my Navaho 
Phonology, University of New Mexico Publica- 
tions in. Anthropology, no. 1 (1945), pp. 48-55. 
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[oneself] hidden (d- class): sg. 1. nanést{-? 
(< na-ni-si-8-d-?j-?. High tone of nés- by 
analogy with other 1st person s- perfectives), 
sg. 2. nanifit{-? (< na-ni-si-’f-d-?{-?), sg. 3. 
nané'st{-? (< na-ni-si-d-?{-?), sg. 4. ndénes- 
if? (< na-$i-ni-si-d-{-?), du. 1. nane-t{-? 
(< na-ni-si-i-d-d-7{-?), du. 2. nasindhtj-?. 

S. C. verb base na:-...-?4° to carry a round 
object here and there (zero class) sg. 1. 
na'si'?4°, sg. 2. nasii?4-, sg. 3. naryi-z?4-, 
sg. 4. na-tiz?4- (there appears to be no good 
reason for compensatory length in yi- + 
si- > yiz- [8rd person subject with 3rd 
person object yi-] and the lack of it in 
ti- + si- > dz-), du. 1. nass}tg-, du. 2. 
na‘s0:?4:. 

S. C. verb base ...-?4? to send on an errand 
(i- class): sg. 1. si:t?4?, sg. 2. siit?a?, sg. 3. 
yis?a?, sg. 4. tis?A?, du. 1. sjl?A?, du. 2. 
so't?a?, 

S. C. verb base ha:-n4-...-yéd to come back 
(l- class): sg. 1. handsi8yéd, sg. 2. ha-- 
nasinlyéd, sg. 3. ha-na-syéd, sg. 4. har- 
ndéisyod, du. 1. ha-nds}-lyod, du. 2. ha-- 
ndsdlydéd. 

8. C. verb base na--di-...-yéd to run across 
(e.g. a stream) (di- + si- > de-): sg. 1. 
nadé-Syéd, sg. 2. na-déhlydd, sg. 3. na-dés- 
vod, sg. 4. na-tidé-syéd, du. 1. na-dé-lyéd, 
du. 2. na-désdlyod (< na‘-di-si-oh-l-yéd. 
Here dé:-, where there should be di-, is 
analogic). 

Chir. verb base na:-go-...-?4 to make plans 
(zero class): sg. 1. na-gdsi?4, sg. 2. na-gdsii?4, 
sg. 3. nagos?4, sg. 4. na-gd3is?4, du. 1. 
na-gosi'tg, du. 2. nd-gdsah?4.” 

Chir. verb base di-...-?4 to start to carry a 
round object (zero class) (di- + si- > de-): 
sg. 1. dé?4, sg. 2. dén?4, sg. 3. yidés?4, sg. 4. 
Zidé-s?4, du. 1. dé-t4, du. 2. d4?4 (the high 
tone of the prefix d4- [< di-si-a-] is an 
irregularity peculiar to some of the Apachean 
languages). 


7 Compensatory lengthening occurs in the third 
and fourth persons of Chir. s- perfective paradigms 
when prefixes of any position occur before si-. 
The same is true of Mesc., Jic., and Lip. K.A. 
follows the Nav. pattern. 
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Chir. verb base ni-...-?ih to buteher (e.g. an | 
animal) (i- class): sg. 1. fisil?ah, sg. 2. | 


fisini?ah, sg. 3. fyis?ah, sg. 4. f3i-s?ah, 
du. 1. fisi‘}?ah, fisdl?ah. 

Chir. verb base ha-...-tj to be old (d- class): 
sg. 1. hasi8t}:, sg. 2. hasintj-, sg. 3. ha-stj-, 
sg. 4. hagist]-, du. 1. hasi-htj-, du. 2. 
hasahtj:. 

Mesc. verb base ?6-go-...-dj: to disappear, 
to become finished, to die (t- class): sg. 1. 
?égdsild];, sg. 2. ?égdsiiidi-, sg. 3. ?égd:sdi-, 
sg. 4. égddisd}-, du. 1. ?égdsjIdj-, du. 2. 
?égdsald}:. 


[oo ener per poms te 


1 RIE Te TEEPE 


Mesc. verb base di-...-d¢-3 to crawl (zero | 


class) (di- + si- > de-): sg. 1. dédd-3, sg. 2. 
déndg'3, sg. 3. désdé-3, sg. 4. didesdé-3, 
du. 1. dé-d6°3, du. 2. didé-3. 

Mesc. verb base Oé-né-...-"dah to forget 
about something (1- class): sg. 1. bénasiS"dah, 
sg. 2. béndsfii™dah, sg. 3. yénds"dah, sg. 4. 


béndtis"dah, du. 1. béndsjI"dah, du. 1. | 


bén4sal"dah. 


Ee RT RSET Bt 


Jic. verb base ...-bi8 to braid (zero class): | 


sg. 1. sébis, sg. 2. sinbi8, sg. 3. yisbi8, sg. 4. | 


éi-sbi8, du. 1. s}-bi8, du. 2. sAbid. 

Jic. verb base ...-béS to boil (1- class) : sg. 1. 
séibéS, sg. 2. sintbés, sg. 3. yi'sbéS, sg. 4. 
di-sbés, du. 1. s}'tbéS, du. 2. satbés. 

Jic. verb base na:-ni-...-?{? to hide [oneself] 
(d- class) (ni- + si- > ne-): sg. 1. na-nést{?, 
sg. 2. nanént{?, sg. 3. namnést{?, sg. 4. 
na; tine:st{?, du. 1. na-né-t{?, du. 2. na-ndt{? 
(cf. Chir. 2nd person du. of di-...-?4). 

Jic. verb base Oé-...-bai? to wear (e.g. a 


scarf) about one’s neck (l- class): sg. 1. | 


bésisbai?, sg. 2. bésiitbdi?, sg. 3. yésbai?, 
sg. 4. bééi-sb4i?, du. 1. bés}-tb4i?, du. 2. 
bésatbai?. 

Lip. verb base na--...-?ah to send [someone] 
here and there (i- class): sg. 1. na-sit?ah, 
sg. 2. na‘sinil?ah, sg. 3. na-yi-s?ah, sg. 4. 
na-ti-s’ah, du. 1. nasj-}?Ah, du. 2. na-sal?ah. 

Lip. verb base O-Ki--di-...-"dit to spread 
things over something (zero class) (di- + 
si- > di-): sg. 1. biki-didil, sg. 2. biki-- 
dinindil, sg. 3. yiki-di-s"dil, sg. 4. biki-Sdi-s"dit 
(<_ bi-ki--di-di-si-dit), du. 1. bik}-di-hdit 
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(misheard for  biki-dj-h=dil?), du, 2. S. C. verb base ...-?41 to carry a round 
biki-dadit. object (zero class): sg. 1. hid?4t, sg. 2. 


Lip. verb base O-l-na--...-di: to chase, 
pursue, hunt (d- class): sg. 1. bilna:sisda-, 
sg. 2. biinasinida:, sg. 3. yilna'sda-, sg. 4. 
pind ti-sda-, du. 1. bilna:s}-da-, du. 2. 
biina‘sahda:. 

K. A. verb base *da:-...-bé to swim (zero 
class): sg. 1. "da'sébé:, sg. 2. "da-sinibé:, 
sg. 3. "dasbé-, sg. 4. "da-disbé-, du. 1. 
nda‘s}'bé-, du. 2. "da-sabé-. 

K. A. verb base di-...-?4° to start to carry a 
round object (zero class) (di- + si- > de- or 
da-): sg. 1. dé:?4°, sg. 2. da-"di?4°, sg. 3. 
yidés?g-, sg. 4. tides?4-, du. 1. dgtd;, 
du. 2. da:?§:._ There are several significant 
variations in this paradigm as compared 
with the other Apachean languages. Note 
especially the sg. 2, du. 1, and du. 2 forms. 

K. A. verb base O-ka-di-...-gé°S to choose, 
select (d- class) (di- + si- > de- or da-): 
sg. 1. bikadéSgé8, sg. 2. bikadé-"digé's, 
sg. 3. yikadé'sgé’s, sg. 4. bikasdé-sge's, 
du. 1. bikad§-gés, du. 2. bikada-hgé:s. 


9. The progressive paradigm is char- 
acterized by a position 11 prefix which 
has the form yi- in Navaho, hi- in San Carlos 
and Jicarilla, ho- in Chiricahua, Mescalero, 
and Lipan, and yi- in Kiowa Apache. The 
paradigm employs subject pronoun set 1. 

Nav. verb base ...-?4:1 to carry a round 
object (zero class): sg. 1. yi8?41, sg. 2. 
yi74}, sg. 3. yor? (< yi-, 3rd person 
object; yi-, progressive, and -?4:l, stem. 
yi- + yi- > y6--, an irregular contraction. 
Cf. yi?4l a round object moves along), 
sg. 4. 30°?74:3 (< 3i- + yi- + -?4), du. 1. 
yitét, du. 2. yoh?4-t (yoh- < yi-, progres- 
sive, + oh-, 2nd person du. subject). 

Following an adverbial prefix, the progres- 
sive prefix is absorbed. Nav. na-...-dd's 
to whirl around (d- class): sg. 1. n&*$dé°s 
(< né-yi-8-d-dés) sg. 2. n&dés (< 
nayi-d-dés), sg. 3. na-dé-s (< nd-yi-d-dé's), 
sg. 4. nd3odé’s, du. 1. naidés (< na- 
yi-i-d-d-dé's), du. 2. na&hdés (<_ né-yi- 
oh-d-dé's). 


hj-?43, sg. 3. yor?41 (ef. hi?4t a round 
object moves along), sg. 4. %0°?44, du. 1. 
hy t4t, du. 2. hoh?4-t. 

S. C. verb base Oe--go-...-74:1 to have 
something (e.g. a game) going on (zero class) 
sg. 1. be-go-S?4:1 (gd°S- < go-hi-8-), sg. 2. 
bé-g6'?44 (g6-- < go-h{--), sg. 3. ye-go-?44 
(gd"- < go-hi-), sg. 4. bé-gdé-74:1, du. 1. 
be-gdt4t (< be-go-hi-d-741), du. 2. be- 
goh?4t (go-h- < go-hdh-). 

Chir. verb base ...-?4:1 to carry a round 
object (zero class): sg. 1. hds?4l, sg. 2. 
hé?a't, sg. 3. ya?at (ef. ho?41 a round 
object moves along), sg. 4. 3a°4t, du. 1. 
hota}, du. 2. hah?4+t. 

Chir. verb base na-...-?4:1 to bring a round 
object back (zero class): (for analysis simply 
add n&- to each of the forms listed in the 
preceding paragraph) sg. 1. n6-S?4-1, sg. 2. 
no°?4't, sg. 3. ndya?4t, sg. 4. nd3a?4-t, 
du. 1. né-t&t, du. 2. né-h?4-t. 

Mesce. verb base ...-?4:1 to carry a round 
object (zero class): sg. 1. hdS?44, sg. 2. 
ho?a't, sg. 3. ya?at (cf. ho?4t a round 
object moves along), sg. 4. &A?&t, du. 1. 
hota, du. 2. hah?4+t. 

Mesce. verb base né:-3i-...-tih to go again 
(zero class): sg. 1. n4-30°8tih, sg. 2. n4-36-tih, 
sg. 3. nd-3atih, sg. 4. nd-digdtih, du. 1. 
n4°30'tih, du. 2. n4-3ahtih. 

Jic. verb base ...-?4i to carry a round 
object (zero class): sg. 1. hi8?al, sg. 2. h{?ai, 
sg. 3. ya-?4k (cf. hi?4t a rownd object moves 
along), sg. 4. &a?4t, du. 1. h}-tat, du. 2. 
hah?at. 

Jic. verb base n4-...-?4i to bring a round 
object back (zero class): sg. 1. n&8?al, sg. 2. 
ng-?4t, sg. 3. néya-?4l, sg. 4. ndda-dt, du. 1. 
n§tat, du. 2. n&*h?al. 

Lip. verb base ...-Al to carry a round 
object (zero class): sg. 1. hos?al, sg. 2. 
h6?4t, sg. 3. ya?at (cf. ho?4t a round object 
moves along), sg. 4. 8A?4t, du. 1. hd-tél, 
du. 2. hoh?4t. 

Lip. verb base ?i-...-3{s to swim (zero 
class): sg. 1. ?6°83{s, sg. 2. ?6°3{s, sg. 3. 
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Asis, sg. 4. 7itAsfs, du. 1. %d°3fs, du. 2. 
a hajs. 

K. A. verb base ...-?4:1 to carry a round 
object (zero class): sg. 1. yi8?4+4, sg. 2. 
vf ?at, sg. 3. yal (cf. yi?4:1 a round object 
moves along), sg. 4. ta?41, du. 1. yjpté+t, 
du. 2. yah?4‘t. 

K. A. verb base &-...-ti8 to run (zero 
class): sg. 1. dyi8ti8, sg. 2. dy{ti8, sg. 3. 
dats, sg. 4. Geatis, du. 1. &yitis, du. 2. 
diyahtis. 

Note that in Kiowa Apache a preceding 
adverbial prefix absorbs the progressive 
prefix only in the third person. 


10. The future paradigm is formed in 
all the Apachean languages by adding a 
prefix di-, in position 10, to the progressive 
paradigm. Except in Kiowa Apache, di-, 
the progressive prefix, and the subject 
pronoun prefixes combine to form a single 
syllable. The results of this fusion are 
highly irregular; they are summarized in 
the following table. 


Sg. 1. Sg. 2. Sg. 
Nav. dé's- di-- do:- 
8. C. di3- n- do:- 
Chir. dd:s- dé:- da- 
Mesc. dd-s- dov- da- 
Jic. di-5- f- da:- 
Lip. dd-5- dé- da:- 
K. A. diyis- diyj'- da- 


Nav. verb base ni-...-m§s to roll [some- 
thing] to a stopping place (i- class): sg. 1. 
ndésma4s, sg. 2. ndi-tmas, sg. 3. ni-dd-Im§s 
(ni- < ni- + yi-, 3rd person object), 
sg. 4. nZidd-tmags, du. 1. idi-mgs, du. 2. 
ndd-hmds. 

S. C. verb base na:-...-bah to go here and 
there raiding (zero class): sg. 1. na‘di-Sbah, 
sg. 2. nafbah, sg. 3. na-ddbah, sg. 4. 
natidd-bah, du. 1. nadt-bah, du. 2. 
na‘do-hbah. 

Chir. verb base ya'-da--...-?al to wave a 
blanket-like object (zero class): sg. 1. 
ya'da-do's?at, sg. 2. ya-da-d6-?al, sg. 3. 
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ya'daida?at, sg. 4. yarda-sida?al, du. 1. 
ya-da-do-tal, du. 2. ya-da-da-h?at. 

Mes. verb base n4-di-...-?4:1 to pick up a 
round object (zero class): sg. 1. nAdidd-8?4+1, 
sg. 2. nAdidé:?44, sg. 3. ndidida?4-+t, sg. 4. 
nésdida?4t (né8- < né- + &-), du. 1. 
nAdiddté‘t, du. 2. nddida-h?4-t. 

Jic. verb base né4-...-?4t to bring a round 
object back (zero class): sg. 1. nddi-8?4t, sg. 2. 
ndéfir?al, sg. 3. ndida-?4l, sg. 4. ndtida-?4t, 
du. 1. néitat, du. 2. néda-h?ét. 

Lip. verb base ni-...-kas to stop running 
(zero class): sg. 1. nidd-Skas, sg. 2. nidé'kas, 
sg. 3. nidakas, sg. 4. niSdakas (nis- < 
ni- + éi-), du. 1. nidd-kas, du. 2. nida-hkas. 

K. A. verb base ...-?at to chew (zero class) : 


sg. 1. diyi8?al, sg. 2. diy{j:?al, sg. 3. yida?al, _ 


sg. 4. id&?at, du. 1. diy}-tat, du. 2. diyah?at. 
In some verb bases with adverbial pre- 
fixes of position 9, the future prefix di- 
unaccountably takes a position before the 
adverbial. In such instances the adverbial 
prefix unites with the progressive prefix. 


3. Sg. 4. Du. 1. Du. 2. 
3ido-- di-(d)- do:h- 
bidd:- n:(d)- do-h- 
3ida- dd:(d)- da‘h- 
éida- dd:(d)- da‘h- 
dida-- n:(d)- dah- 
dida-- dd (d)- davh- 
éida- diyi'(d)- diyah- 


Nav. ni-...-da:t one person sits down 
(zero class): sg. 1. diné-Sda-t (instead of 
*nde-sda}), sg. 2. dini-da-t, sg. 3. diné-da-t, 
sg. 4. diZné-da‘t (%, a reduced form of 
3i-; note that di- appears even before the 
deictic prefix). In Navaho alone, the di- 
takes a high tone and the combined ad- 
verbial + progressive prefixes, except in the 
2nd person, assume a falling tone. 

8S. C. verb base né-...-?j-t to look at (1- 
class): sg. 1. diné-$?j-} (instead of *fdi-8?}-}), 
sg. 2. dinénl?j-t, sg. 3. yidind}?}t, sg. 4. 
éidiné}?}'t (cf. the Nav. sg. 4. above), du. 1. 
dinét?}-t, du. 2. dind-}?ji. 
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Chir. verb base O4-ni-hi-...-h4-t one person 
lies in wait for someone (d- class): sg. 1. 
bandiyd:sda-l (< bi-4-ni-di-hi-ho-8-d-h4‘t. hi- 
following di- > yi-), sg. 2. bandiyé-dé-t, 
sg. 3. ydndiyadal. 

Mesc. verb base ni-di-hi-...-kat to fell 
(e.g. a tree) (- class): sg. 1. fidiyd:skal 
(hi- following di- > yi-), sg. 2. fdiyd:tkal, 
sg. 3. hdiyalkal. 

Jic. verb base 4-di-ni-...-y& to puff 
oneself up, to gobble (as a turkey) (an irregular 
1- class): sg. 1. ?Adidini-Syét, sg. 2. ?Adidifiyét, 
sg. 3. ?Adidina-yél, sg. 4. ?AS8didina-yét 
(248- < ?4- + @i-), du. 1. ?Adidii-yét, du. 2. 
?4didinahyét. 

Lip. verb base zi-...-yail to kill one person 
(I- class): sg. 1. dizd-Sx4it (-x4il < -ydil by 
assimilation to preceding spirant), sg. 2. 
dizd-lxail, sg. 3. yidizalx4il, sg. 4. tidizabxail, 
du. 1. diz}}gaéit (-géit by analogy with first 
person duals of the zero class), du. 2. 
dizatxéil. 

I have no examples of this irregular 
future paradigm in Kiowa Apache. 


11. The iterative paradigm has a prefix 
né- (Jic. "d4- or nd-, K. A. daé- or n4:) in 
position 5, zero morphemes in positions 10 
and 11, and employs subject pronoun set 1. 

Nav. verb base Ki-...-dd: to straighten 
(I- class): sg. 1. KindSdQ-, sg. 2. Kindfitdo- 
(a high toned n in the second person is 
required if the immediately preceding prefix 
has the high tone), sg. 3. Kinfildd: (ndil- < 
né-yi-t), sg. 4. Kkiné3ildd-, du. 1. kindildd., 
du. 2. kindldd:. 

S. C. verb base di-...-bah to start off to war 
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-sg. 4. nd&dinhindé, du. 1. néi-dé, du. 2. 


nanaindé. 

Jic. verb base ni-...-?4ih to put a round 
object down (zero class): sg. 1. i"d4s?4ih, 
sg. 2. ndéf?d4ih, sg. 3. n7ddi?4ih, sg. 4. 
nd4tirih, du. 1.n=d4-téih, du. 2. h»déh?dih. 

Lip. verb base ni-...-?4h to put a round 
object down (zero class): sg. 1. nin48?éh, 
sg. 2. hndni?éh, sg. 3. hndi?4h, sg. 4. hndti?sh 
du. 1. in§;téh, du. 2. inéh?éh. 

K. A. verb base ...-l4* to become (zero class 
but the iterative requires a d- classifier): 
sg. 1. dAS\a, sg. 2. nddida-, sg. 3. dada, 
sg. 4. dadina:, du. 1. nf-\a-, du. 2. daha’. 

The customary (or usitative) paradigm 
usually employs the prefix complex char- 
acteristic of the imperfective paradigm and 
the stem alternant characteristic of the 
iterative paradigm. Compare, for example, 
the regular imperfective, iterative, and 
customary paradigms of the Navaho verb 
base di-...-?&*h (imperfective stem), -?4:h 
(iterative and customary stem) to begin to 
carry a round object (zero class) : 


Imperfective Iterative Customary 
Sg. 1 di8?a-h nadis?4‘h dis?4"h 

2 di?ah nédi?4:h di?4h 

3 yidi?a‘h naidi?4-h yidi?4-h 

4 3idi?a-h nézdi?a-h Sidi?4-h 
Du. 1 dita-h nédi-ta-h di-ta-h 

2 doh?a-h nédoh?4h dodh?4-h 


When the verb base takes the h- imperfec- 
tive, as in the case of the Navaho base 
na-...-?4 (imperfective stem), -?4'h (iterative 
and customary stem) to carry a round 
object here and there (zero class), the custom- 
ary also includes a hi- (Nav. yi-) prefix: 


the (zero class): sg. 1. n4diSbah, sg. 2. néfbah, 

.di- | 8g. 3. nddibah, sg. 4. néSdibah, du. 1. Imperfective Iterative Customary 

ad- | nén'bah, du. 2. ndddhbah. Sg. 1 na-8?4 nn4s?a-h na‘s?a-h 

. the Chir. verb base O6-?i-di-...-?& to sing 2 nan? hnén?a-h nan?a-h 
about someone (I- class): sg. 1. bén4?di8?a,-, 3 naira hndi?avh nai?ah 

t (+ | sg. 2. bénd%Aka-, sg. 3. yénd?dila-, se. 4. 4na3i7a nnaji’&h =n aS17A-h 

"-), béndrsdit?4-, du. 1. bénd’ata-, du. 2. Du. 1 naita nndita-h naitah 

4.) bend?dat?a:. 2 nah?4 nndh?a"h nah?a‘h 

u. 1 Mese. verb base ni-...-"dé to eat (1- class): But when the verb base has the n- 


sg. 1. nans*dé, sg. 2. néfilndé, sg. 3. ndyinindé, 


imperfective, the customary prefix complex 
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differs in that the ni- of the imperfective 
paradigm is absent. Thus in the Navaho 
verb base ni-...-?4:h (imperfective stem), 
-"4h (iterative and customary stem) to 
put a round object down (zero class) we find 
the following paradigms: 


Imperfective Iterative Customary 
Sg. 1 nh$?a-h nn4s?4"h n$?4*h 

2 nni?ah nnan?é*h ni-?4h 

3 hyi?ah nn4i?é-h hyi?éh 

4 n3i?ah nn43i?4-h n3i?4-h 
Du. lainii&h Anaitaéh nitah 

2 nndh?ah indh?4-h noh?4h 


It is clear of course that in the case of 
verb bases conjugated in the regular or h- 
imperfective and possessing identical im- 
perfective and interative stems, there will 
be no structural differences whatsoever 
between the imperfective and customary 
paradigms. 


12. The optative paradigm is marked by a 
prefix having the form yo- in Navaho, ho- 
in San Carlos, Chiricahua, Mescalero, Jica- 
rilla, and Lipan, and yi- in Kiowa Apache. 
The tone of this prefix behaves irregularly; 
no general rule can be given which applies to 
all the Apachean languages. The optative 
paradigm employs subject pronoun set 1 
and has zero morphemes in positions 5 
and 10. 

Nav. verb base ...-bé°% to boil [something] 
(I- class): sg. 1. y68bé-Z, sg. 2. y6"Ibé-Z, sg. 3. 
yolbé-% (< yi-, 3rd person object, + 
y6- + 1- + -bé-%. Cf. the 3rd person intr. 
y6bé%), sg. 4. 36tbéZ, du. 1. ydlbé-Z, 
du. 2. yé"tbé-Z. Note that yo- assumes the 
high tone in the first, third, and fourth 
persons and the low tone in the second 
person dual. The high tone of the second 
person singular is due to the subject pronoun 
as is the low tone of the first person dual. 

Nav. verb base di-...-ba-h to start off to war 
(zero class): sg. 1. dé8b4:h, sg. 2. dé-ba-h, 
sg. 3. déba-h, sg. 4. 3idéba-h, du. 1. do-ba-h, 
du. 2. dd-hbé-h. Here yo- combines with 
the preceding prefix di- but retains the 
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high tones in the first, third, and fourth 
persons. 


Nav. verb base yi-...-?4? to undertake a 


ceremony (t- class): sg. 1. y6-8?A? (< 


yi-yo-8-4-?A?), sg. 2. yorH?A? (< yi-yo-!--?A?), | 


sg. 3. yiyo-}?a? (< yi-yi-yo-l-?4?. Itis not 
clear why yi- + yo- here becomes ydr- 


where heretofore it has been y6--), sg. 4. | 
501A? (< Si-yi-yo-t-74?), du. 1. yd1?a? | 


(< yi-yo-i-d-t-?4?), du. 2. ydI?A? (< 
yi-yo-oh-l-?4?). Note the low tones in the 
first, third, and fourth persons. 

Nav. verb base na-...-b4‘h to raid here and 
there (zero class): sg. 1. ndSbéh, sg. 2. 
no-bérh, sg. 3. nd-barh, sg. 4. N¥6b4ch, du. 1. 
no‘bah, du. 2. né-hba-h. 

Nav. verb base né-...-?ah to butcher 
(i- class): sg. 1. n6°8?ah, sg. 2. n6-}?ah, sg. 3. 
nyél?ah, sg. 4. nz6t?ah, du. 1. né1?4h, 
du. 2. n6°}?ah. 

S. C. verb base ...-bé°% to boil [something] 
(I- class): sg. 1. héSbé-Z, sg. 2. hdé-bé-4Z, sg. 3. 
yorlbé-%, sg. 4. &6tbé-%, du. 1. hd-lbé-Z, du. 
2. ho-tbé:Z. 

S. C. verb base di-...-bah to start off to war 
(zero class): sg. 1. dé‘Sbah, sg. 2. dd:baéh, 
sg. 3. débah, sg. 4. idé-bah, du. 1. dd-b4h, 
du. 2. do-hbaéh. 

S. C. verb base hi-...-ba? to make gray 
(I- class): sg. 1. hd-Sba?, sg. 2. hd-tba?, sg. 3. 
yo'tba?, sg. 4. é-tba?, du. 1. hd-lba?, du. 2. 
ho-tba?. 

S. C. verb base na°-...-ba: to raid here and 
there (zero class): sg. 1. ndSba, sg. 2. 
nd'ba’, sg. 3. nd-ba-, sg. 4. na-&6-ba-, du. 1. 
nahdba’, du. 2. nd-hba:. 

S. C. verb base né-...-?4h to butcher 
(I- class): sg. 1. né-8?ah, sg. 2. né-}?ah, sg. 3. 
néy6}?ah, sg. 4. nddo-t?ah, du. 1. n6-1?ah, 
du. 2. n6t?ah. 

Chir. verb base ...-?4°t to chew (zero class) : 
sg. 1. h68?at, sg. 2. hé-?a-t, sg. 3. yd?a, 
sg. 4. 367A, du. 1. ho-tat, du. 2. ha-h?at. 

Chir. verb base di-...-?]: to begin to carry an 
unknown object (zero class): sg. 1. d68?j-, 
sg. 2. d6-?}-, sg. 3. yid6?}j-, sg. 4. 31d67}°, du. 1. 
dd-tj-, du. 2. dah?}-. 

Chir. verb base né-di-...-?}- to pick up an 
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object of unknown classification (zero class): 
sg. 1. nid6-8?}-, sg. 2. ndd6-7}-, sg. 3. ndidd-?}-, 
sg. 4. ndsd6:7j-, du. 1.nddd-tj:, du. 2. n4da-h?}- 

Chir. verb base na:-...-ba: to raid here and 
there (zero class): sg. 1. n6-Sba-, sg. 2. 
no'ba’, sg. 3. nd-ba’, sg. 4. na-36ba-, du. 1. 
nd‘ba’, du. 2. na*hba:. 

Chir. verb base n4-...-b§'s to give [it] a turn 
(I- class) : sg. 1. n6-8b4's, sg. 2. nétb4:s, sg. 3. 
ndydtbd's, sg. 4. naZétbgs, du. 1. nd-tbg:s, 
du. 2. natbg-s. 

Mesc. verb base ...-bé'3 to boil [something] 
(i- class): sg. 1. héSbé-3, sg. 2. hé-tbé-3, sg. 3. 
yolbé-3, sg. 4. &6tbé-%, du. 1. hd-tbé-%, du. 2. 
hathé-3. 

Mesce. verb base di-...-b4 to start off to war 
(zero class): sg. 1. déSb4, sg. 2. dé-ba, sg. 3. 
déb4, sg. 4. Gidobd, du. 1. dd-b4, du. 2. 
da-hbé. 

Mesc. verb base né-di-...-?&° to pick up a 
round object (zero class): sg. 1. nddd-8?a-, 
sg. 2. ndd6-?a-, sg. 3. ndidd-?a-, sg. 4. 
néSdo-?a-, du. 1. nédd-ta-, du. 2. néda-h?a:. 

Mesc. verb base na:-...-ba: to raid here and 
there (zero class): sg. 1. ndSba, sg. 2. 
ndba-, sg. 3. no-ba:, sg. 4. na&6ba-, du. 1. 
no'ba’, du. 2. nahba:. 

Mesce. verb base ni-...-?ah to butcher (an 
animal) (i- class): sg. 1. néS?ah, sg. 2. 
né‘t?ah, sg. 3. hyét?ah, sg. 4. H&6t?ah, du. 1. 
no‘ttah, du. 2. n&-t?ah. 

Jic. verb base ...-bé3 to boil [something] 
(I- class): sg. 1. héSbé8, sg. 2. ho-tbés, sg. 3: 
yolbés, sg. 4. G6tbéS, du. 1. hd-tbés, du. 2. 
ha-tbés. 

Jic. verb base di-...-bah to start off to war 
(zero class): sg. 1. dé8béh, sg. 2. do-bah, 
sg. 3. débah, sg. 4. didébéh, du. 1. dd:bah, 
du. 2. da*hbéh. 

Jic. verb base hi-...-béh to make gray 
(t- class): sg. 1. ho-Sbéh, sg. 2. hd¢-tb4h, 
sg. 3. yorlbah, sg. 4. &6-Ibdh, du. 1. hQ-tbéh, 
du. 2. ha-tbah. 
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Jic. verb base nar-...-béh to bathe (zero 
class): sg. 1. na-Sbé-h, sg. 2. n§béh, sg. 3. 
na‘béh, sg. 4. na-é6béh, du. 1. n§-béh, 
du. 2. na*hbé-h. Note that the o- of the 
optative prefix is absorbed to the vowel of 
the adverbial prefix. See also the following 
example. 

Jic. verb base na-...-bét to swing around 
(zero class): sg. 1. n&-Sbal, sg. 2. n4"bat, sg. 3. 
nébat, sg. 4. n&é6bat, du. 1. n§tbaét, du. 2. 
nd‘tbat. 

Lip. verb base ...-bi8 to boil [something] 
(I- class): sg. 1. hSb{i8, sg. 2. ho-tbi8, sg. 3. 
yolbis, sg. 4. &6tbis, du. 1. hd-tbis, du. 2. 
ha-tbfs. 

Lip. verb base ha-?i-di-...-?4° to sing 
(zero class): sg. 1. ha?d68?a-, sg. 2. hadd-?a,, 
sg. 3. ha?d6?a-, sg. 4. ha?sd6?a-, du. 1. 
ha?dd-ta-, du. 2. ha?da-h?a-. 

Lip. verb base da-di-...-cé to put something 
in one’s mouth (I- class): sg. 1. dadd-Sed, 
sg. 2. dadéled, sg. 3. daidd-tcd, sg. 4. 
dasdo-tcd, du. 1. dadd-ted, du. 2. dada-ica. 

Lip. verb base nar-...-ba: to raid here and 
there (zero class): sg. 1. nd-Sba-, sg. 2. 
noba-, sg. 3. nd-ba-, sg. 4. na-é6ba-, du. 1. 
no'ba’, du. 2. na*hba:. 

Lip. verb base yé-...-kih to speak (1- 
class): sg. 1. yo-8kih, sg. 2. yé-tkth, sg. 3. 
yortkih, sg. 4. yAéétkih, du. 1. yo-tkih, du. 2. 
ya‘tkih. 

K. A. verb base ...-ba‘t to lick (1- class): 
sg. 1. yiSbal, sg. 2. y{tbart, sg. 3. yiyt-tba-t, 
sg. 4. diyttba-t, du. 1. yj'tba-t, du. 2. ya-tbat. 

In Kiowa Apache it appears that the 
optative prefix does not fuse with either a 
preceding adverbial or paradigmatic prefix. 
Thus, for example, for the verb base di-...-ba- 
to start off to war (zero class), we have the 
following optative paradigm: sg. 1. diyf-Sba-, 
sg. 2. diy{-ba-, sg. 3. diyt'b4-, sg. 4. didiyt-b4:, 
du. 1. diyj'ba-, du. 2. diya-ba:. 
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0. The following is a tentative presenta- 
tion of the phonemes of North Carolina 
Cherokee. It is based primarily on the 
speech of Will French and to a lesser degree 
on that of Molly Sequoia. Both are 
from the Great Smokies in western North 
Carolina. There were some differences 
between the dialect of the two informants, 
but none such as to make it impossible to 
construct one phonemic system that would 
be adequate for both. Mr. French had 
spent many years among the Oklahoma 
Cherokee, but the material used for this 
analysis contained only his North Carolina 
dialect forms, in so far as this could be 
determined directly and indirectly. In 
view of the considerable dialectal complexity 
within North Carolina Cherokee the present 
report is offered only as a tenative analysis 
which may be used in the course of more 
extensive studies of Cherokee phonemics. 


1The material from Mr. French was obtained 
by Harris (in 1941, when Mr. French was about 
75 years old), and the material from Mrs. Sequoia 
was obtained primarily by Bender (in 1945, when 
she was 67 years old). We are indebted to our 
colleague John G. Witthoft for valuable assistance 
in working with Mrs. Sequoia, and to the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, and the Faculty Re- 
search Committee of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Bender’s work was carried out while on a 
grant of the American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties. 
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1. Contours and junctures. The most 
striking feature of Cherokee is the rhythm 


and tone sequence of speech. At first | 


blush it might seem that Cherokee is a tone 
language in the usual sense of the term, 
since the phonetic differences in tone from 
vowel to vowel seems to an American 
hearer to be considerable. 
apparent, however, that although there 
are no simple regularities covering the 
occurrence of particular tones, nevertheless 
some dependence is observable. 


It soon becomes | 


For the 


most part, the sequence of tones in an | 
utterance can be described as one or more | 
occurrences of the following sequence: | 


relative low tones, followed by one or no 


middle tones, followed by one (or two) | 
high tones: am4& water (a low, 4 high); | 
dayA he got them (a low, 4 high); ayehd | 
he carries now (a low, e mid, & high); wideziyé | 
I went and got them (i low, e mid, i mid, | 


4 high); yazinogdyigi I may bring it (a low, | 


{ high, o low, 4 high, i mid, i high) ; aginehgasé, 
I did move it (a i e low, a mid, 4 high)*; | 
yagoiyuhagdyigi I might believe; dezigddla | 


I cut them (past); nagwodhniléi hzflugi 
I knocked before you came; dayésdanelhdani 
edlhwé oginadiyu he and I will try to be 
silent. 


1.1. The rising contour. We may there- 
fore speak of a rising contour which is 
repeated throughout each utterance. The 
only feature which is not automatic and 
which therefore has to be marked is the 
point at which the contour ends. This 
will be indicated by an accent mark, which 
will be placed on the high-tone vowel. 
The vowels preceding it, up to the next 
accented vowel, will be lower: the vowel 


2The use of the accent mark to indicate the 
tone sequence will be explained below. 
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immediately preceding the accented one 
will often be middle-tone, while the ones 
preceding it will be low-tone: alé and 
(a low, é high); selui corn (e low, t high); 
anend, they’ve gone (a low, e mid, 4 high); 
danai they’re coming (a low, a mid, i high); 
alasgalhdi ball (first and second a, low, third 
a mid, i high); udohiyt yes (u low, o low, i 
low, ti high). 

When an utterance, or part of an utterance 
(e.g. what is set up morphologically as a 
word), contains more than one of these 
rising stretches, the last (high) vowel of 
each stretch may be accented: agiyo- 
htselahnond I lost it before I found it (aio 
low, i high, e low, a o mid, 4 high); gada- 
wosgagi I was bathing (first and second 
a’s low, 6 high, a low, i high); yinugagé- 
hiyuhagaé he may believe it (i u a low, o high, 
i u low, a mid, 4 high); agwelisinisagi 
he was leading me (a e low, i high, i low, i high, 
A low, i high). 

This indication suffices to mark the tones 
of the few three-syllable utterances which 
have two high vowels: gdlugi he comes 
(4 high, u low, { high); Asgiyi December 
(A high, i low, i high); dAhdinesi he’s going 
to take it (A high, i low, e mid, i high); 
hdisdigi you’re going to eat it (i high, i low, 
{ high). 


1.2. The # juncture. The high end- 
point of each rising contour is further found 
to be dependent in part upon another 
feature of the utterance, namely its end and 
the onset of silence or of a relatively long 
break. Many utterances end on a high 
vowel ending a contour: hgilagwi zinali 
I sent him just now (i a low, t high; i low, 
A mid, i high); hdlahné zalagi yigeé’ I’m 
not living at Cherokee anymore. (a low, 
6 high; a a low, i high; i low, e mid, 4 high); 
esgi dagalohi he is coming this way now 
(e low, 4 high, a a low, o mid, { high). 

And if we break an utterance up into such 
of its constituent parts as will sometimes 
occur as complete utterances, we will find 
that very many of these parts also end 
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on a high vowel ending a contour: zinali 
I sent him; hgilagwi now; hdlahn6 not; 
esgi here, this way; dagalohi he is coming. 

Since a term or mark (#) for silence or 
long break is necessary in the description 
of Cherokee phonemes and their distribu- 
tion, we ask if the rising contour can be 
considered automatic in respect to phonemic 
#. In part, this can be done. We can 
say that the vowel immediately preceding 
# is the high end point of a contour. The 
only cases in which this will not be true are 
cases where the penult is high and the final 
vowel is middle-tone. In such cases we 
accent the penult. We obtain the following 
spellings: aya I (a low, high); ziloi I pass 
(first i low, o mid, last i high); ayadgi 
Yankee (a low, a mid, A high, i mid). 

The phonemic #, usually indicated by 
space, thus has as its phonetic value not 
only silence or potential long break in 
speech but also the ending of a contour on 
the vowel preceding it. This contour would 
continue up to the preceding accent or #. 
If there is but one vowel between # and the 
preceding accent, that vowel has middle 
tone.® 

We have thus avoided the necessity to 
indicate contour end on pre-vowels. This 
does not eliminate contour end phonemi- 
cally, because there remain contours which 
end not on final vowels (when the final 
contour does not reach backward to the 
preceding #). These other contour ends 
must still be indicated by phonemic accent: 
yawiyai Indian (a i low, 4 high, i mid); 
gay ohli few (a low, 6 high, i low) ; nanighdahéi 
they already knew it (ai a low, é high, i mid); 
hnighdahésgo did you know it already 
(i a low, é high, i mid). 


1.3. The - juncture. In many cases the 
occurrence of a contour end before the final 
vowel results from the addition of a mor- 
pheme over which the contour does not 

3 We may say that the whole contour stretches 


over only that one vowel, and that contours of 
one-vowel length consist of just a middle tone. 
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extend. This happens for some suffix 
morphemes and not for others. Thus when 
we compare agwohiyti I believe with agwo- 
hiyuhd J believe we see that the contour 
stretched over whatever morphemes are 
present in the utterance, ending at #. 
But when we compare digwénasa # my home 
with digwénasii # to my home we see that 
the contour did not stretch up to # inde- 
pendently of the morphemes involved. It 
extended over the digwénasa and remained 
that way even when i is pronounced after it. 
We could of course say that the # after 
digwénasa # remains, so that the contour 
did not stretch over when i was added, 
just as the contour of hgilagwi now does 
not stretch over when zinali J sent him is 
pronounced after it: hgilagwu and zinali 
when by themselves, and hgilagwu # zinali 
I sent him just now. However, we cannot 
say that # occurs between digwénasa and i, 
because when the two are pronounced in 
succession no one stops between them 
(in digwénashi) whereas a speaker might 
make a distinct break between the two 
parts of hgilagwu # zinali. Instead of 
using the # juncture in digwénasii, we may 
therefore have to introduce a new juncture - 
which has the contour-determining, but 
not silence and long-break, values of 4. 
This new juncture would simply be a part 
of the morphemes with which it always 
occurs. That is, the morphene for to 
would be not i but -i. Other morphemes 
beginning with - are: yigi perhaps, maybe; 
sgo is it that. 

We can thus compare: digwénasa my 
home, digwénasi-i to my home; hiyad4ginada 
you knocked him down, hiyaddginaddsgo 
did you knock him down; hwigi you went and 
got, hwigisgo did you go and get; hinohilida 
you have been hunting, hinohiliddsgo have 
you been hunting?; ahnile yigea I may live 
here, ahnilé yiged yigi I may live here; 
yuniwahi they may buy, yiniwahfyigi they 
may buy. 

As here defined, the juncture has 
morphophonemic status, since it does not 
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occur after every contour-ending (accented) 
vowel which does not have # after it. 
E.g. we would not write digwe-nasa for 
digwénasa. Further morphological analy- 
sis, however, may make it possible to set up 
the - juncture as part of all post-accent 
morphemes. 


2. Features determined by contours and 
junctures. The occurrence of many features 
of Cherokee speech may be predicted from 
the position of the contour end-points. 
This includes features of the whole stretch 
of speech, types of contact between pho- 
nemes, and specific variants of particular 
phonemes. 


2.1. Rhythm and contact. Phonemes at 
the beginning and at the end of each 
contour are pronounced with phonetically 
loose contact, and those in the middle part 
of the contour stretch are pronounced with 
relatively close contact. As a result the 
impression obtained is that the beginning 
and end of a contour stretch is spoken 
slowly and the middle portion spoken fast: 
dehigwenugi he pinched me (-higwe- is 
spoken fast and de- and nugi slow); agiy4- 
gohna I’m thru eating (a-, -ya- and -hna 
are spoken slow, and -gi- and -go- fast). 

In the positions for loose contact vowels 
are relatively longer, or glottal stop sepa- 
rates the vowel from the following consonant 
(with slight pre-aspiration instead of glottal- 
stop if the following consonant iss). In the 
same position double consonants are pro- 
nounced with some separation. Whereas 
we have voiceless n as a phonetically single 
sound elsewhere, we have the sequence hn 
in the loose contact positions. And whereas 
the cluster dl is elsewhere used to represent a 
single sound, perhaps indistinguishable from 
simple 1, it represents in loose contact 
positions a clear dl with the d held long or 
short.* 

4It is not certain that the cluster dl is pho- 


nemically distinct from 1. There is considerable 
indication that dl is pronounced | in close contact 
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The loose contact positions are, in detail: 
the first consonant (C) and/or vowel (V) 
after #, and the vowel and consonant 
preceding the accented vowel, and the 
contact between an accented vowel and a 
consonant following it. Loose contact is 
particularly apparent in the first and last 
consonant and vowel of #CVCV# and 
#CVCVCV# (each with single rising contour). 
The following examples are phonetically 
transcribed: zi-nAsagi I asked him and 
gazisdagiha I bite now; a-ktaha he knows 
and dodagwenu-gi he pinched him; zi?yeha 
I carry now and dazinéze?si I’m going to 
carry; iythsdi like, ohsihno good; aginohna 
I’m through putting down; dazigadlisi I’ll 
cut (cloth), and dodazigalsi J’ll cut. 


2.2. Whispering and dropping of vowels. 
Vowels in close contact position are often 
whispered or completely dropped. This 
applies primarily to vowels in the middle 
portion of a contour stretch, but less 
frequently also to vowels under the accent. 
When a vowel is completely dropped the 
consonants on one or both sides of it are 
usually completely unvoiced (they are 
usually only partially voiced otherwise), 
and often the first of the consonants is 
released or (if both consonants are stops or 
affricates) aspirated. There is free varia- 
tion within the limits indicated here, and 
in many cases one may hear a form pro- 
nounced with full vowel, whispered vowel, 
or dropped vowel, depending on the rapidity 
of speech and on less observable factors. 





positions, and in certain of the loose contact 
positions dl varies freely with 1. The bar to 
considering phonetic dl as merely the loose contact 
variant of phonemic | is the fact that 1 also occurs 
in most loose contact positions. Further data 
may show that even in morphemes containing (in 
our material) only 1 (and never dl) in loose contact 
positions, the] can vary with dl. In that case the 
present dl will be phonemicized as 1. Phonetic: 
higadla cut(cloth)! and dazigalsi J’ll cut (cloth); 
de-zisgwadla I break (stick) and dazisgwalsi 
Ill break (stick); sogwili horse; hildgoiyu when; 
ale and. 
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The following examples are phonetically 
transcribed: ak‘taha he knows; anig(a)tahéi 
they knew; yin(i)gazigowahta I may see; 
danalsgisgagi and danalisgisgagi they were 
dancing; andisg6i and anadisgéi they said; 
uyeldi it means and uniyéladi they mean. 

It is always possible to recognize the 
occurrence of a dropped vowel, not only by 
the fact that it usually varies with a whis- 
pered or full vowel, but also by its effect 
on the consonants neighboring it. Even 
if these consonants are not completely 
unvoided, i.e. do not have special variants 
in the neighborhood of a dropped vowel, 
the dropping of the vowel usually brings 
together into a cluster two consonants which 
do not otherwise occur as a cluster (since 
very few phonemic consonant clusters occur 
in Cherokee). Therefore the mere occur- 
rence of a cluster like Id, even though the 
variants of each be those which occur 
elsewhere too, suffices for a phonemicization 
as 1 + dropped vowel + d: aduldiha he 
begged just now, uduldagi and udulddagi 
he begged before (1 indicates high-tone 
syllabic 1). 


2.3. Final vowels. Vowels preceding # 
(but not -) are often whispered or dropped. 
This occurs even when there is no phonetic 
break whatsoever across the # juncture. 
The tone of the dropped vowel occurs in 
general on the preceding vowel or consonant. 
When the dropped final vowel was merely 
the last point of a long contour, that contour 
is simply pronounced over the slightly 
shortened stretch (shortened by the loss of 
the vowel), with the preceding vowel or 
consonant becoming the high end point of 
the contour. When the dropped vowel had 
constituted a contour of its own, the tone 
of the preceding vowel or consonant is 
modified by a trace of the contour which 
was otherwise pronounced with that vowel: 
digwénasa to my home with falling tone on 
the final a, as a variant of digwénasa-i 
(a with high tone, i with middle tone); this 
differs phonemically from digwénasa my 
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home with high tone on the final a. The 
following examples are phonetically tran- 
scribed: zudalendhn(a) since; nugdd(a) all; 
adél(a) uwdhsa only money; yon(a) bear; 
ahw(i) deer. 

In the case of all whispered and dropped 
vowels, both medial and final, it is possible 
to retain some phonemic indication of the 
occurrence of the vowel, since it has been 
seen that one can recognize from the 
phonetic form the position of the whispered 
or dropped vowel. It is not however always 
possible to state, on the basis of the phonetic 
form, which vowel was dropped; in such 
cases, therefore, we cannot say that the 
phonemic form includes the dropped vowel. 
We can only say that it includes an indica- 
tion of some vowel .. . any vowel. The 
mark for this can be h, since the phoneme h 
never occurs in the position of a whispered 
or dropped vowel, and since the effect of h 
on neighboring consonants is about the same 
as the effect of whispered or dropped vowels 
on neighboring consonants. 

We would then write tisgwanighdi for 
phonetic usgwanik‘ti great things (with 
whispered or dropped vowel before the di), 
and andisg6i as a variant of anadisgéi 
they said, both being phonemic forms. 
These are, of course, morphophonemically 
related forms rather than variations within a 
phoneme, since h is a variant of any one of 
six vowel phonemes: danalhsgisgagi and 
danalisgisgagi they were dancing; uyelhdi 
it means and uniyéladi they mean; dagiyhlesi 
and dagiyolesi I’m going to hunt you; 
agwalhsdAdlhnidi and agwalhsdAdlunidi J 
am about to sit. 


3. The voicless consonants. Phonetically, 
Cherokee has voiceless n. y, w, 1, z (affricate 
ts), tl, t, k as well as voiced n, y, w, 1, 
z (affricate dz), dl, d, g. It is possible to 
consider each voiceless consonant as being 
phonemically h plus the homorganic voiced 
counterpart, since h consonant does not 
otherwise occur. There is support for this 
in the positional variation within phonemes, 
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since, for example, voiceless n occurs in close 
contact positions while hn occurs in loose 
contact positions. Further support comes 
from the fact that s, the only other phoneme 
which, like h, has no homorganic voiced 
counterpart, occurs as first member of 
consonant clusters: sd, sg (zinkasga I put it 
down now asdasdi spinning-wheel). Finally, 
there is considerable morphophonemic con- 
venience in this phonemicization. For there 
is a morphemic h (non-first person) which 
when infixed between vowels or before s 
appears as h, but when infixed before other 
consonants often appears in the devoicing 
of these consonants. If we write, voiceless 
g as a single phoneme k, we have to say 
that the morphemes deziganega I tie string 
when associated with this morphemic h 
have the phonemic form dakenega he ties 
string (while the h has phonemic form zero). 
If however we write voiceless g as hg, we 
merely say that in dahganega we have g 
plus morphemic h. 


ehintuga bring it! 

agwahesdi I'll be 

galagohsga he scrapes out and zilagosga 
I scrape out 

dadlagohsga he scratches himself and degad- 
lagosga I scratch myself 

dahzali he'll kill you 

uhnaiga he did put it down 

ahyeha he comes now 

hwiya go and get it! 

dahli he'll kill him 


4. Variants of individual phonemes. 

i: high front vowel; appreciably lower 
(toward i) in final position and when 
almost whispered.” Between i and a 
following vowel a y glide often appears. 
When the following vowel is a contour 
end point the y glide is long and has the 
effect of an ambisyllabic connection 
between the i and its following vowel: 
hiniyA Catch it! with ambisyllabic y glide 
between the i and a; iytisdi lke; igohiyuha 
we(including you) believe; unihgahdi they 
had; anihdondnagi they were standing. 





ley 


e and o: mid front and back vowels respec- 


tively, with somewhat lower variants 
toward « and 09) finally and in close 
contact positions and before h. Some- 
what higher variants sometimes occur 
before g. Thus: esdintiuga you 2 bring the 
stick here; zinehgigi I put it down; eginali 
all of us (and you) have been sent by anyone 
(or more); danhdisge they used; oginali 
all of us (and more) have been sent by 
anyone (or more); analenisg6i they began; 
hidhno now; ohni after. 


: low vowel, neither front nor back, with a 


rather back variant finally and, to a lesser 
degree, in close contact positions. In 
Mrs. Sequoia’s speech a variant approach- 
ing 0 occurs before gwu: phonetic nogwo 
now for phonemic nagwu. Examples are: 
ayésdana it’s been destroyed by someone; 
ama water; agwenasdigi I’ll go; ana- 
dihdasgoi they drink; hihgana move it. 


: Low back vowel (somewhat more cen- 


tered than the vowel of English cut), 
with a more centered variant (approxi- 
mating a pure centered vowel) occurring 
chiefly before d, n, 1. Before g a clearly 
low back variant occurs. Before n, g 
the a is often nasalized. Thus: danihnohli 
they'll bring cloth; anihdondnagi they 
were standing; eginali all of us (and you) 
have been sent by anyone (and more); 
anigehiya woman; nadAnadaneli they were 
going to do. 


: high back rounded vowel. Between u 


and following vowel a glide w occurs. 
In Mrs. Sequoia’s speech u after gw was 
lowered: phonetic nogwo now for pho- 
nemic nagwu. Thus: uydésdana it’s been 
destroyed by him; ezinuga you (3 or more) 
bring the stick here; zunanelhdi they used to 
play; phonetic: uwuha he’s got something 
in the water; zuwedasdiyi road. 


h: light open breathing between vowels, 


with a closer spirant variant before 
consonants (more exactly, in #—C and 
V—C positions, where — indicates the 
place of the h). hC in close contact 
positions represents voiceless C. h in 


m 
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C-C position represents a whispered 
or dropped vowel and indicates usually 
unvoiced variants of the two neighboring 
C. h varies freely with zero between 
silence and vowel (in $V). Thus: 
wuhdigesagi he was supposed to send it; 
hdini you are bringing; hgilagwu soon; 
anighdahéi they knew; anhdisg6i they said; 
dahgahega he ties string; phonetic: (h)adéla 
money; (h)ale and; (h)igizi our mother. 

: alveolar s sibilant, often pronounced 
toward 8, especially before vowels. When 
it precedes a contour-ending vowel (ac- 
cented or pre-juncture) there is often a 
slight pre-aspiration varying with length 
of the preceding vowel: esga here; dagf- 
yolesi I’m going to hunt you; selu corn; 
phonetic: SaSa geese; dadeSi we are all 
going; Sankta apple. 


z: weakly voiced alveolar affricate dz, 


sometimes dZ: zinehghgi I put it down; 
zalagi Cherokee; dazinezi I’ll say; phonetic: 
Zikanohna black oak; idedédha place 
where you two are. 


d: weakly voiced alveolar stop: dadesi 


we are all going; adéla money; gazisdagiha 
I bite now; ahdaddhasga he’s asking now; 
anadisgoi they said. 

g: weakly voiced palatal stop: danalisgisgagi 
they were dancing; nugdda all; galagohsga 
he scrapes out; gohutisdi something; déga- 
sohgfgi ford. 


1: voiced lateral: danalisgisgagi they were 


dancing; uniyéladi they mean; adéla money; 
dahzali he’ll kill you; analenisgéi they 
began. 


w: voiced bilabial continuant: agwahesdi 


I'll be; awinutiza young man; ahwi deer; 
yAwi person; wahga beef; wuhdigesgi he 
was supposed to send it; agiwahsa I 
brought. 

y: voiced alveolar y continuant: uniyéladi 
they mean; hwiya go and get it; iyisdi 
like; igohiyuha we (including you) believe; 
yona bear. 

n: voiced nasal post-dental continuant: 
nugdda all; yona bear; ehintigi bring it; 
anihdondnagi they were standing. 
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The preceding seven phonemes (z to n 
inclusive) have voiceless variants when they 
occur next to h in close contact positions. 
m: very rare voiced bilabial nasal con- 

tinuant. It occurs only in a few mor- 

phemes, mostly obvious foreign borrow- 
ings: ama water; gimidhdi quarter; meli 

Mary; mahdi Marty. 


5. List of phonemes. The phonemes of 
North Carolina Cherokee may be set up as 
follows, each symbol having the values 
indicated in the preceding sections: 
/hszdglwynmieaaou’-#/. 


5.1. Many pairs show phonemic contrasts 
among these: aya I, aaya he got it; hinehgiga 
put it down, zinehgiga I put it down; 
danihnohli they’ll bring cloth, danihnohli 
you and I will bring cloth; zinkaga I did put 
it down, zinkasga I put it down now; hnighda- 
hésgo did you know it already, nighdahésgo 
did you know it; hdinvuga take the sticks 
with you, hintiuga take the stick with you; 
esdintiuga you two bring the stick here, 
ezdintiuga you two bring the two sticks here; 
isdiniuga you two bring the stick here; 
ogohiyuha we all believe, igohiyuha we all 
(including you) believe; dazinéli I’m going 
to bring it, dazineli I’ll give him something; 
dazinAli I’ll send someone to get something; 
ayésdana it’s been destroyed by someone, 
uyésdana it’s been destroyed by him; agihné- 
hohna I’m thru bringing the cloth, agihyé- 
hohna I’m through carrying; dagéhasi the 
rock will fall, dagéhahi the rock just now fell; 
hinaaga put it down, zinaaga I put it down; 
ganiga I knock, gahniga he knocks; disdalfi 
many friends, dizalii two friends; wagi 
he went and got it, dagi he got them; hwigi 
you went and got it, agi he goi it. 


5.2. Some reduction of the phonemic list 
is possible. The vowel i is apparently 
complementary to y and could be identified 
with it; and similarly for u and w. How- 
ever, it is not yet certain that contrasts 
would not arise. Furthermore, the new 
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phonemes consisting of i and y, and of u 
and w, would be a special class of vowels, 
having different distributions from other 
vowels (they would frequently occur in 
V-V, i.e. intervocalically, where other vowels 
occur rarely). As at present constituted 
the i and u vowels are quite similar in 
distribution to the other vowels, and the 
y and w consonants quite similar in distribu- 
tion to the other consonants. 

The possible identification of dl with 1 
will not affect the phoneme list, but will 
affect the distribution of phonemes. 


6. Distribution of phonemes. 


6.1. Vowels occur initially, finally, before 
and after consonants or vowels, but only 
rarely between two vowels. All vowels 
occur in # -C, C-#, C-C. All vowels occur 
next to some other vowels (in C-V, V-C, 
V-#), including themselves. I.e. there are 
clusters of two, and rarely of three, vowels, 
including double vowels. However, a num- 
ber of clusters of two vowels do not occur 
in our material, and few clusters of three 
vowels occur. A glottal stop is often 
pronounced between the two vowels of a 
cluster, especially when they are like vowels. 
Thus: ahnisgo hehéi do you live here; ziléahi 
I fell out already; dandi they’re coming; 
ziyauga I go after a stick; ziyaaga I come in; 
daziyéusi I’ll die; daziasi I sent it to him; 
nanighdahéi they already knew it; gohidi 
nigageéi I lived here a long time; geAi my 
country. 


6.2. Consonants occur initially (except 
for 1), between vowels, and in particular 
cases next to other consonants. Double 
consonants do not occur, nor do consonants 
appear in final position. The only clusters 
of consonants that occur are: h before or 
between any consonant except h, m (i.e. 
h in # -C, V-C, C-C, where C represents 
any consonant other than h, m);s before d, 
g (including gw); gw, zw, dl (which may be 
reducible to 1). Sequences of three or more 





no. 1 


consonants occur; but except for sgw, they 
never contain a stretch of more than two 
consonants one of which is not h. Any two 
consonants not separated by h would have 
to be one of the clusters listed above: 
ahwi deer; danalhsgisgagi they were dancing; 
agwalhsdAdlhnidi I am about to sit; dahzali 
he'll kill you; iyisdi like; anadihdasg6i they 
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drink; zunanelhdi they used to play; gadlhg- 
wogi seven; sgwaddginada you knocked me 
down; gadléahi I was coming down steps. 


6.3. Consonants and vowels are therefore 
distinguished in Cherokee not merely on the 
basis of phonetic differences but on the basis 
of distribution. 








ANOTHER MIXTECO TONE PUN 


KENNETH L. PIKE 


Summer Institute or Linauistics 


In a previous paper! I presented a text 
in which there were several plays on words. 
This word play involved tone. Either a 
complete pun was involved, or, in most of 
the instances, words were used which were 
identical except for their tones. These 
near homonyms in word play were there 
called tone puns. 

The present paper presents a further short 
text, in which an additional tone pun 
provides the point to the story. The 
narrators are the same—Narciso and Angel 
Merecias. The text will first be presented, 
and then a brief commentary explaining 
the pun. 


TEXT AND LITERAL TRANSLATION 


k*e"di ?00n sutd hifin é4a ni-ka-sda 
biko 

[l. story one priest and man made 
feast] 


?ondé a-n4?4n ni-io ?90n sutt 716 ti?un-de 
[2. at long-ago was one priest is story-of- 
him] né-ni-sia-de hiin ¢4a ni-ka-sda biko 
pask”4. (8. what-did-he with men made 
feast easter. ] 

te-ni-ki-Zani kebd kéo biko-tin. [4. and 
was-near day to-be feast-that-one.] te-ni- 
kana suti-tin gini é4a k4-kuu maZordomé, 
[5. and-called priest-that-one head men are 
master-of-feast,] ni-ka-s-ké-ta?an-de td?un 
"dasa koo biko-tin, [6. they-put-words-to- 
gether how would-be feast-that,] éi-kuni 
Zakv ita hiin Zuki fut k*fi, [7. because- 
need few flowers and palm branches green,] 
?4¢ ma-sutti-tin hifn-de. [8. said the-priest- 


1In IJAL 11.129 (1945) the phonetic symbolism 
has been explained, and more fully in IJAL 10.115 
(1944). For the opposite type of text—one in 
which the Mixteco Indian makes errors in Spanish 
—see IJAL 11.219-24 (1945). 
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that-one to-them.] te-biko-tin ké-h4?4 
?ordé domi"gt Zata pask”4 ha-ndni démi"gi 
ramu, [9. and-feast-that-one begins at sun- 
day back-of easter which-called sunday 
branches,] te-§-"dé?e ?o"d® mé-démi"gi 
pask4-tin. [10. and-makes-to-end at the- 
sunday easter-that-one.] 

Zian-na te-ni-ta?G suti-tin tifiu nud-dé, 
?4& hifn-de: [11. thereupon ordered priest- 
that-one word to-them, says to-them:] 
“van a buskar Zuki fiud k*ii para santo 
ramo,” ?4é sutd-tin hifn-de. [12. go hunt 
Zukt fut k*ii for holy palm, says priest- 
that-one to-them.] 


te-“‘si_ sefior,” ni-ka-kadi-de hfin. [13. 
and yes sir, they-said to (him).] 

te-ni-kee-de kd-no?én-de be?e-de. [14. 
and went-they home house-theirs.] Ztian- 


né te-o"ga kobd, te-ni-kee-de k4-ha-"duiki-de 
Zuku fiud kwfi hiin fierti-de [15. thereupon 
another day, and-went-they look-they brush 
..green (palm) with pals -its] n4-td?un 
ni-ka?4n sutt-tin hffn-de. [16. like said 
priest-that-one to-them.] ko-ti-ni-k4-hu- 
ki?un ?ini-de ha-Zuki fiutd k*fi hikd4n 
sutd-tin nut-dé, [17. but-not-understand- 
in-them that palms asks priest of-them,] 
éi-ni-ka-hani ?ini-de ha-Ziku fid-k™ii_ ki- 
=yo%o-de, [18. because-thought in-them that- 
mountain-of-fox should-go-they,] te-ni-ha- 
koZo-de ¢@ii Zuku-in [19. and-went-they 
foot-of mountain-that-one] te-Ztian ni-ka- 
hini-de nud ?3en fid-k*ii. [20. and-then 
saw-they one fox.] te-ni-ka-hinu té-Zif-de 
hifn-t3. [21. and-ran very-fast-they after- 
animal.] te-ni-kA-ni?in-dé-td k4-"diso-de-td 
[22. and-caught-they-animal carry-they- 
animal] ni-na-ha-koZo-de hiin-t3 nut suti- 
tin. [23. return-they with-animal to priest- 
that-one.] 

te-ni-ka-kati-de hifn sutti-tin: [24. and- 
said-they to priest-that-one:] ‘“sefior padre 
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ya fw 
father 
fox,] 
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te-1 
“a ké 
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ka?a 
says 
beca 
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ya fwimos nosotros Zuku fii-k"ii,” [25. sir 
father already went we mountain of-the- 
fox,] ni-ka-ka?an-de hiin. [26. said-they to 
(him).] 

te-ni-kati hiin-de, (27. and-said to-them,] 
“a ké indyo tan nesyo, [28. what indians so 
foolish,] yo les dihe ke fweran a buskar 
Zukd fut k*fi ke son palmas verdes, [29. I 
you told that go to find Zukd fiud kwii which 
are palms green,] i no Zuku fii-k"ii ke me 
tréen este maldito sorro,” (80. and not 
mountain fox that to-me you-bring this 
miserable fox,] ?4é{ suttd-in hiin-de ni- 
ka?an nud-dé ha-ni-ka-s4-k4ta-de nud. [31. 
says priest-that-one to-them said to-them 
because-mocked-they to (him).] 

te-ni-ka-na-ki?in-de ?i¢i k4-no?6n-de behe- 
de. [32. and-take-they road go-home-they 
house-theirs.] te-ni-"ddo mé-suti-in kiti 
?init ha-n4-ti-k4-ni?in-dé Zukd fiud k*fi 
Gi-sa-fil-k”ii ni-ka-ni?in-dé (83. and- 
remained the-priest-that-one perturbed that- 
not-obtained-they palm branches but-just- 
fox obtained-they] ha-ni-ka-ha?An-de Zuku 
fui-k”ii ha-k4-ha-"diki-de Zukd fiud kwfi 
nut. [34. when-went-they mountain fox 
that-seek-they palm branches supposed-to- 
have.] 

ni-kuu. [35. complete-is.] 


FREE TRANSLATION 
The Story of Some Men Who Made a Feast 


A long time ago there was a priest—so the 
story goes—who had some dealings with 
certain men one Easter time. 

A festival was near at hand, and the priest 
called to him the men who were in charge. 
They arranged how the festival should be 
carried on. There would be needed a few 
flowers and palm branches. It would 
begin the previous Sunday—called Palm 
Sunday—and end on Easter Sunday. 

So he said to the men, “Go hunt some 
Zuki fiut k*ii for Palm Sunday.” 

“Yes sir,” they replied, and went home. 

The next day they went with their com- 
rades to the mountain to hunt for palm 
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branches, as they had been requested. 
However, they had not understood that it 
was palm branches which were asked for, 
but thought that they were to go to the 
mountain where foxes were—so there they 
went. Soon they saw a fox. They ran 
and ran after it, catching it; then they 
carried it back to the priest. 

They said to him, ‘Father, we have gone 
to the mountain where the foxes were.” 

But he replied, “Oh what dumb Indians! 
I told you to go search for some Zukd fiud 
k*fi, which are green palms—and not 
Zuku fii-k*ii, for which you have brought 
me this miserable fox.” 

So they took the road for home, leaving 
him behind—disturbed because he had not 
obtained the palm branches, but had 
received a fox instead of the palms which 
they ought to have gotten. 

That’s all. 


COMMENTARY 


Foreigner’s Mispronunciation of the Perti- 
nent Words (Phrase 12): 

(van a buskar ) Zuki fiud k*ii (para santo 
ramo). 

Go find some ....for Palm Sunday. 

Native’s Correct Pronunciation of the 
Pertinent Words (Phrase 7) : 

...(@l-kuni Zaki ?ita hifn) Zuki fiud ki... 

...because a few flowers and palm branches 
are needed... 

Native’s Misunderstanding of the Tones 
(Phrases 17-18): 

ko-tii-ni-k4-hu-kt?un ?ini-de ha-Zuki fiud 
k*fi... Gi-ni-ka-hani ?ini-de ha-Ziku 
fii-k“ii ki-"go%Zo-de. 

(But they did not understand that it should 
have been) palm branches, (but they 
thought that they were supposed to go to) 
mountain where the fox (was). 

The word for fox is iid-k*ii, with tone low 

on the proclitic and level tones on the second 
morpheme. Mountain is Zuku,? with both 


2 The change from Zuku to Ziku is mechanical. 
Certain words, of which ha- that is one, have the 
power to cause certain tones of words which follow 
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syllables having level tones. In Mixteco, a 
frequent phrase type is to have one noun 
modified by a following noun. Thus, 
“Mountain fox’, i.e., “mountain where the 
fox is”, constitutes a very legitimate struc- 
ture for them to understand. 

The expression for palms, or palm branches, 
appears to be a similar type of construction, 
with an added modifier at the end. This 
additional modifier appears to be the 
adjective k*ii green. The word Zuki' 





them to change, provided that the following words 
are also of the requisite type. The lists which 
can cr cannot cause changes are arbitrary ones, 
but are chosen from morphemes with one of four 
tone patterns such as the mid-low pattern of the 
innate full form of ha-. The morphemes which 
may have certain tones changed to others— 
usually to high—include all words with certain 
tone patterns, namely, those whose tones are 
mid mid (as here), or mid low, or low high, or low 
mid. For the mid mid form of Zuku, see Phrases 
19, 25, 30, 34. For detailed analysis of the tonal 
changes, see Tone Languages; for Mixteco gram- 
mar, see IJAL 10.113-38. 

3 The innate tonal pattern of brush is mid low, 
as in Zuki. The change to mid high Zukt is a 
mechanical one following ha-. See note three. 
For similar change after hiin, see Phrase 7. For 
the mid low form, see Phrases 12, 15, 29, 33, 34. 
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means bush, or brush, or herb. The meaning | 
of its following modifier is not too certain. | 
The modifier fiud is probably a noun— | 
because of its position in the construction— | 
but the only word with this phonetic struc- | 


ture known to the Mixtecos of San Miguel el 
Grande‘ is full meaning town, which would 
appear to be unrelated to palm branches. 
Of the meaning of the phrase as a whole, 
however, there is no doubt; it appears 
frequently as a label for the small palm 
which grows wild in the lowlands surround- 
ing this area, and which is imported by the 
local folks to weave into the hats and mats 
which are important in turn as some of the 
main items for export to Mexico as a whole. 

The foreigner mispronounced the tone of 
k*fi, giving it a pattern of high to low tones— 
k*fi—instead of high to mid ones. This 
mistake in the usage of tones paralleled the 
falling intonation at the end of Spanish 
phrases, and opened the way for the mis- 
understanding reported. Instead of gather- 
ing palm branches, Zuki fiud k*fi, they 
chased down a fox on the mountain, Zuku 
fii-k*ii. 


4 Of Oaxaca, Mexico. 
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YUMA I: PHONEMICS 
A. M. Hatrern 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


1. Introductory remarks 

2. Consonantal phonemes 

3. Positions of consonants 

4. Consonant clusters 

5. Metathesis 

6. Vowel phonemes 

7. Accented vowels 

8. Vowels in pre-accentual position 
9. Vowels in post-accentual position 
10. Inorganic 9 

11. Inorganic 9 (continued) 


1. Introductory remarks. Material on 
Yuma was collected in the course of two 
visits of three months each to the Yuma 
Indian Reservation in south-eastern Cali- 
fornia. The first trip, in 1935, was made 
possible by the California SERA and the 
University of California. The second, in 
1938, was made on funds provided by the 
Department of Anthropology, University of 
Chicago. This manuscript was completed 
in 1940. 

In former times, the Yuma (or KYacé:n) 
tribe contained three local divisions, known 
as the matxal’cadém those who turned north, 
kave'l’cad6m those who turned south, and 
?anva'l¥cadti'm those who turned east. There 
are said to have been sub-dialectic differences 
in the speech of these three divisions, but 
the Yuma speech community of today, 
numbering approximately 750, is not differ- 
entiated dialectically. 

The author’s thanks are due to his chief 
informants, Bernard Jackson, Patrick 
Miguel, and Luke Homer, for their untiring 
collaboration; to A. L. Kroeber, at whose 
instance the study was originally under- 
taken; and to Harry Hoijer, under whose 
supervision the manuscript was written. 
This manuscript is to be published in a 
series of several papers of which this is the 


first of two papers devoted to Yuma 
phonology. 

A discussion of the phonology of Yuma is 
primarily a discussion of the word as a 
phonologic phenomenon. Some phonemes 
are limited with respect to the positions in 
which they may occur in the word and some 
phonemes have a different phonetic char- 
acter in one position in the word than in 
another. A discussion of the phonology of 
Yuma must deal with the phonologic events 
which occur when words come in contact 
with one another. The phonetic character 
of a given word may be different in context 
from what it is in isolation. 

The word may be monosyllabic: m6: well, 
now, té*k he brings tt closer; or it may have 
as many as eight syllables: al’n’i-n’a‘x™il’- 
votexal’a I would associate with ye. The 
word, even if monosyllabic, always has an 
accented syllable: xi-l¥ cholla cactus, 4:pk 
he throws it; and may have two accented 
syllables: ?awiyti let me av it. 


2. Following are the consonantal pho- 
nemes of Yuma: 


Stops: p, t, t”, t, k”, k, k, q, q”, ?. 
Affricate: c. 

Spirants, voiced: v, 8. 

Spirants, voiceless: s, 8, x, x”. 
Nasals: m, n, nY, n. 

Laterals, voiced: 1, 1’. 

Laterals, voiceless: t, }. 
Semi-vowels: w, y. 

Trill: r. 


The diacritic superior ¥ marks palatalized 
consonant, superior * marks labialized 
(rounded) consonant; period under character 
marks cacuminal (retroflex) consonant. 

For purposes of discussion, the consonants 
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may be grouped into the following series: 
stops, spirants, and affricate; liquids; pala- 
talized liquids; and semi-vowels. 


STOPS, SPIRANTS, and AFFRICATE 


All stops are unaspirated and voiceless. 
As a class, they show no systematic posi- 
tional variations. A few individual pho- 
nemes, however, vary phonetically in some 
phonetic contexts. 

The phoneme k” before the vowels a, a’, e, 
and e* is a voiceless palatalized prepalatal 
stop: ak¥4-m he shoots, k¥ak’ék he asks for it; 
ky before the vowels i and i: is very weakly 
palatalized and is hardly distinguishable 
from k before the same vowels: mak*ik 
where, al¥ask¥i-k he continues to be, do; k¥ does 
not occur before the vowels 0, 0°, u, and u’. 

The phoneme k~ before the vowels a, a’, 
e, e’, i, an i is a voiceless labialized palatal 
stop: ?ack”ardv the sick one, Sak*il¥k she 
sews. When kv occurs before the vowel u’, 
the labialization disappears: k*u'céconY 
[ko-cécon¥] the leader, k*u'xami: [ku-xami{-] 
the procreator. In this context, k” is 
phonetically indistinguishable from k in the 
same context. The orthography kw will be 
retained, however, because a labialized pro- 
nunciation of k¥ is accepted as overcareful 
by the native speakers, while a labialized 
pronunciation of k in this context (ku‘tara- 
?tGiyk fix it! prepare it!) is denied as a mis- 
pronunciation. The phoneme cluster k*a 
(k¥ + vowel a) when followed by a labial 
consonant or by k’, k, or k¥ is pronounced as 
[ku]: k¥apdy [kupai] (< *apdy to carry) 
the carrier, k¥avatéy [kuvatai] (< *vatdy 
to be big) the big one, k*¥akx6: [kukx5:] 
woodpecker. Again the orthography k” is 
retained because an overcareful pronun- 
ciation is acceptable to native speakers. 

The phoneme ? (glottal stop) is generally 
strong and clearly audible: ?a?4w fire, 
?ora?6r spherical. In nouns which in the 


absolute form have an initial glottal stop, 
the glottal stop, together with the following 
vowel, is syncopated when a pronominal 
prefix is added: ?an’vu'sapé (< ?an’- my 
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?avu'sap6 abandoned home) my abandoned 


home, ?an¥xét (< ?an¥- my ?axdt horse) my 
horse. In some cases the syncopation is 
optional, the full and syncopated forms 
occurring alternately: ?an’v4/?anY?av4 (< 
?any- my ?avd house) my house, n¥amét/ 
nva?amat (< n¥- his ?amdt land) his land. 
It is not clear whether the syncopation of ? 
under these circumstances is best regarded 
as a purely phonological occurrence, or 
whether it is not best explained by postulat- 
ing two forms of the noun, the absolute and 
the possessed, in the latter of which the 
initial ? is regularly syncopated: ?an¥xan4:P 
(< ?an’- my xan&ly possessed form of 
?axna'l¥ gourd) my gourd, nYaxamé (< nJ- 
his xam6 possessed form of ?axmé mortar) 
his mortar). This type of alternation 
between the absolute and the possessed 
forms need be postulated only for nouns with 
absolute form in initial ?-. No other initial 
consonants of the noun stem are similarly 
syncopated. 

Like the stops, the spirants show no 
systematic positional variations. The pho- 
nemes v and x”, however, require special 
comment. 

Bilabial spirant v is absorbed by a follow- 
ing m or p: wal’u'?4-‘mok (< *wal’u:?4-vmak 
they do not hear, kané:pak (< *kand:vpak) 
he tells it all. In some cases, v-++m becomes 
mm: ammadti'm (< *avmadi-‘m) whatever 
you do. ‘This process is recognized and the 
forms are analyzed voluntarily by native 
speakers: ammadtii'm < av- what, which, 
whatever (relative object) madi‘m you do. 
The phoneme cluster ava becomes u: before a 
following v: u'v4k (< *avavdk) wherever he 
is, ammavik (< *avmavdk) wherever you 
are, av’avik wherever I am; u'v?4wk (< 
*avav?4wk) where he stands, ammav?4wk 
(< *avmav?4wk) where you stand, av?av- 
awk where I stand. 

The phoneme x” is a voiceless labialized 
palatal fricative: x*ecax”éc oriole, u’x*i-rek 
he drags it out. Like kv it loses its labializa- 


1See also nominal abstracts in ?-. 
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tion before u*: x*u'n%6é-ven” [xo'n’d-von’] 
his dodging, x*u?4:von¥ [xu‘?4-von¥] her 
jealousy. 

The affricate ¢ varies in pronunciation 
from a voiceless dental affricate [ts] to a 
voiceless dental-alveolar affricate [ts]. This 
variation is more or less optional, but there 
is a tendency for one or the other pronuncia- 
tion to occur more frequently in certain 
contexts than in others. The dental pro- 
nunciation of ¢ is the more frequent when c 
occurs in the initial or final position in the 
word, in the medial position followed by 0, 
0’, u, or u’, or as the initial member of a 
consonant cluster: cacu'tti'ck they coax him, 
cam?adul’c the ant, cacné*k he stops them. 
The dental-alveolar pronunciation of c is the 
more frequent when c occurs in the medial 
position in the word followed by a, a’, e, e’, 
i, or i*: ac&:m he lays (a bunch) down, acémok 
he makes a mistake, acit rectum. When 
followed by t, c is pronounced as s, especially 
in rapid speech: asé-ctek they ate, a?icta?a 
so they said. The affricate c in the final 
position, preceded by t or ¢ is pronounced 
as s: ?amate the land, ?axmatc the pumpkin. 


LIQUIDS 


The liquids include the phonemes m, n, 
n,l,i,andr. Of these, m,n, 1, andr forma 
group sharing a certain type of positional 
variation, while n and } are of such rare 
occurrence that little can be said about them. 

The phonemes m, n, |, and r occur in two 
forms, short and long. They occur in long 
form (1) when preceded by an accented 
short vowel: naqémek [naqém-ok] he touches 
it, acének [‘acén-ak] he descends, salasdl 
[salas4l-] porous, tama?6rek [tama?ér-ok] 
it is full; (2) when following a short vowel 
and preceding an accented vowel: namak 
[nam-4k] he leaves it, andk [‘an-4k] he sits, 
ali‘k [‘ali-k] he smears, ardvek [‘ar-ivak] 
it is dry; and (8) as initial members of 
consonant clusters when preceded by a 
short vowel: ?ank*i- [?an-k%i-] grass sp., 
xatalwé [xatal-wé] coyote, ?arktyk [?ar-kuik] 
he conceals, with the exception that m or n 
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followed by a homorganic stop is always 
short: a‘?4mpek he bends over, ?aSént one. 
In all other contexts, m, n, 1, and r occur in 
the short form. 

The phoneme r is ordinarily a tip-trilled r 
(similar to the Spanish r), but when pre- 
ceded by § and an unaccented short vowel 
it has a retroflex pronunciation: Saréq 
[Sa¥éq] he grasps it, maSaréyk [masardik] 
he is angry. When a long vowel intervenes 
between 8 and r, r is tip-trilled as in all 
other contexts: Sa‘ri-q a handle, masu‘rayen¥ 
his anger. 

The phoneme n (voiced cacuminal nasal) 
escaped the attention of the investigator 
until the very last stages of field-work. It 
was reliably recorded in only one stem, 
navi: (in mal’agé navi: soft palate, wula; 
contrast navi: father’s older brother). In all 
probability it occurs more frequently than 
the records show, but was not distinguished 
from n because it does not contrast with n 
in any case except the one mentioned. 
Informants insisted on n as a distinct 
phoneme but commented that it was of very 
rare occurrence. 

The phoneme }t (voiceless lateral) occurs 
rarely. It does not seem to be lengthened 
under the same circumstances in which 
other liquids are lengthened, but is always 
pronounced as a single consonant: namétk 
he is conceited, n¥ixdixa it will fall. apart. 
The positions in which t may occur will be 
noted below. 


PALATALIZED LIQUIDS 


The palatalized liquids are ny’, 1”, and P. 
In most contexts these phonemes are 
strongly palatalized: ?an¥4- sun, alydl’k he 
cooks, taxasil® rough, corrugated. When two 
palatalized liquids come in contact with 
each other, the first loses its palatalization 
but is articulated at a point slightly higher 
than that at which the corresponding 
unpalatalized liquid is articulated: 
nu'min’n’a their passing by, al’n%i-Su-ck he 
thinks, k*atxasifn¥a that corrugated one. 
A palatalized liquid may also (but not 
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uniformly) lose its palatalization when 
followed by c: u‘Stican%e his actions, xa‘l’- 
cadti‘m Halchidhoma. 


SEMI- VOWELS 


The semi-vowels, w and y, occur in two 
forms, consonantal and vocalic. They occur 
in the consonantal form when in the initial 
position in the word, when intervocalic, 
and as final members of consonant clusters: 
wa'ravek he forbids, awi-m he does, a:cwisk 
he sneezes, ya'laik goose, aytk he sees, 
?acya’Si'lk he craves things, he has cravings. 
They occur in the vocalic form when in the 
final position in the word and as initial 
members of consonant clusters: ?a?4w fire, 
acéwk he creates, vatéy big, kamé-yk he 
brings for him, ap6yk they die. 

Vocalic w and y are never treated as 
vowels: they are never accented or syllabic. 
In syllabification they are treated as 
consonants.” 


3. Positions of consonants. Consonants 
may occur in six positions in the word: (1) 
initially, (2) finally, (3) intervocalically 
preceding an unaccented vowel, (4) inter- 
vocalically preceding an accented vowel, 
(5) as initial member of a consonant cluster, 
(6) as final member of a medial consonant 
cluster. 

Most consonants occur in all six of the 
possible positions. A certain number of 
phonemes, however, are defective in that 
they do not occur in some positions. 

There are two classes of defective pho- 
nemes: Class I includes the phonemes 5, 
ky, kv, x”, q’, and ?; Class IT includes the 
phonemes |, }’, and t’. 

Defective phonemes of Class I occur in the 
initial position, intervocalically preceding an 
unaccented vowel, intervocalically preceding 
an accented vowel, and as final members of 
medial consonant clusters. They do not 
occur in the final position, and with the 


2See also 4. 
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exception of k¥ they do not occur as initial | 
members of consonant clusters.’ ; 

Defective phonemes of Class II occur in | 
the final position, intervocalically preceding | 
an unaccented vowel, and as initial members 
of consonant clusters. They do not occur | 
in the initial position, intervocalically pre- | 
ceding an accented vowel, or as final members | 
of medial consonant clusters.‘ 

The distribution of the phoneme ¢t is | 
similar to that of defective phonemes of | 
Class II. It occurs in the final position, © 
intervocalically preceding an unaccented | 
vowel, and as initial member of consonant | 
clusters. It occurs in the initial position in 
only one stem (taéw tAw bird sp.) and inter- 
vocalically preceding an accented vowel in 
only one stem (*u'téw to defeat). It does 
not occur as the final member of a medial | 
consonant cluster. 





en 


4. Consonant clusters. Consonant clus- | 
ters may occur medially or finally in the word, | 
but never initially. Medial consonant clus- 
ters are of two types; biconsonantal and 
triconsonantal. Final consonant clusters 
are never of more than two consonants. 

Medial biconsonantal clusters actually 
found are: pt, p?, pe, ps, pS, px, pm, pl; | 
tp, tt, tky, tk, tk», tq, tq”, t?, te, tv, t3, ts, | 
t8, tx, tm, tn, tn’, tl, tl’, tw, ty, tr; t¥%q; | 
tp, tt, tk, tk”, t?, te, tv, ts, 48, tx, tm, tn, 
tn’, tl’, tw; kp, kt, kk, k?, ke, kv, ks, k8, kx, 
km, kn’, kl; kv?, ks, k¥8; qt, q?, qe, qv, q, 
q8, qx; cp, ct, ck’, ck, ck”, eq, cq”, c?, cc, ev, 
c6, cs, c3, ex, cx”, cm, cn, cn’, cl, cl’, cw, cy, f 
cr; vt, vk’, vk, v?, ve, vs, v8, vx, vn, vn’, 
vl’, vr; sp, st, sk¥, sk, sk¥, sq”, s?, sc, sv, sx, | 
sx*, sm; Sp, St, SkY, Sk, Sk, Sq", 8?, Sc, Sv, 
83, Sx, Sm, Sn, SIY; xp, xt, xk¥, xk, xkv, x?, 
x¢, XV, XX, xm, xn, xnY, xl, xl¥, xy; mp, mt, 
mk’, mk, mk”, m?, mc, mv, ms, ms, mx, 


— 


3 The morphological corollary is that they do 
not occur as final stem consonants. 

4 The morphological corollary is that they occur 
as final stem consonants, but not as initial or 
medial stem consonants. 
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mx”, mm, mn, mn’, ml, ml’, my; np, nt, 
nk’, nk, n?, ne, nv, nx, nm, nn’; n¥p, nt, nv¥k, 
nk’, n¥?, n¥c, n¥v, n¥S, n¥x, n¥x”, n¥m, nn, 
nn’; Ip, It, lk, 1?, le, lv, lx, Im, lw; lp, Pt, 
Pky, I*k, *k*, 1¥q, 1¥?, I¥e, lv, 173, PS, I*x, Px, 
Pm, In, Pn, PY, Pw, ly; ix; Pn’; wp, wt, 
we, WV, ws, Wx, WX", wm, wn’, Wy; yp, yt, 
yc, yV, ys, yx, ym, yn’, yl’; rt, rk, rq, r?, 
IC, IV, TX; IM, rn’. 

Geminate clusters are pronounced as long 
consonants; tc, ts, tS, tc, ts, t8, are pho- 
netically distinct from the variants of the 
phoneme c, and are pronounced as [t.ts], 
[t.s], and [t.8], [t.ts], [t.s], and [t.8], re- 
spectively. 

The absences are partly accounted for 
by the following considerations: 6, k’, x¥, 
q’, and ? do not occur as initial members of 
consonant clusters; t¥, t, 1, and ” do not occur 
as final members,® n, a very rare phoneme, 
is not found in any consonant clusters; v is 
absorbed by a following m or p. 

Mediai triconsonantal clusters are limited 
to two types: (1) those whose final member 
is ?: adict?aS 2t has gone to seed, kamémt?as 
he has brought it over there; and (2) those 
containing as one member (usually as 
medial member) k*, ny, or 1: ?an’k¥cuvmpép 
we four, ?asl’mak my back, ?an%cx4-t+ my 
horses. Medial triconsonantal clusters of 
either type are rare. 

Final consonant clusters are limited in 


_ number by the inability of certain con- 
' sonants to stand in the position of final 


member of a final consonant cluster. The 
phonemes 6, k”, k”, x”, q’, and ?, which do 
not occur in the final position, cannot be 
final members of final consonant clusters; 
no voiced consonant can be the finalmember 
of a final consonant cluster; t¥, t, s, x”, 1, and 
P never occur as final members of final 


' consonant clusters. 


Final consonant clusters may then be 
classified according to their final members. 
Those which do occur are illustrated by the 
following examples: 


5 See 8. 
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Ending in -k: adapk it is split, awétk he 
did it, qat¥aqat%k he is thin-waisted, ?ax6tk 
it 1s good, Saxd:ck it melts, ?axdsk it is 
greasy, avéSk he runs, a?6xk he coughs, 
namin’k they pass by, ax*él’k he digs, 
naméik he is conceited, addwk he takes it, 
?alé-yk it is bad. These may be sum- 
marized by saying that k may be the final 
member of any final consonant cluster 
except one whose initial member is a defec- 
tive phoneme of Class I (6, k’, k, k¥, q”, 
and ?), the voiced spirant v, a voiced liquid 
(m,n, (n?) 1, andr), q, ork. The last two 
(q and k) when preceded by a vowel, 
absorb a following final k: ?7anéq < *?anéqk 
it is small, anak < *andkk he sits. 

Ending in -q: ?amat kan¥?4sq insect sp., 
kamt6'8q swallow, k*ampdén’q bat, madé'l%q 
sweet. 

Ending in -c: ?axmadtc the pumpkin, 
?amate the land, ?i:pé:n¥ce that man, cam?- 
adulyc, the ant, ?a?4we the fire, antdyc 
his mother. 

Ending in -t: xanapd-ct it was icy, avést 
he ran, ?am6xt place-name, ?aSént one. 

Ending in -p: témp moving farther off, 
tu‘maénp song-series name, k*awatpawatp 
lace-wing mosquito. 


5. Metathesis——In a few cases the pusi- 
tions of two consonants in a medial con- 
sonant cluster are the reverse of what would 
be expected by a morphological analysis. 
Thus kacaci-ck he steals with the substitu- 
tion of m- (2nd pr. pronominal prefix) for 
zero- (8rd pr. pronominal prefix) becomes 
mackaci-ck you steal, while the expected form 
should be makcaci-ck. Similarly kacan’?6q 
he bends things with the substitution of k- 
(imperative prefix) for zero- (3rd _ pr.) 
becomes kackan¥?6q bend things, while the 
expected form would be kakcan¥?6q; 
vakalétk he rises on his hind legs with the 
substitution of ?- (ist pr. pronominal 
prefix) for zero (8rd pr.) becomes ?akvalétk 
I rise on my hind legs rather than ?avkalétk. 

This type of metathesis is sporadic in 
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occurrence and not consistently carried out. 
Thus ?akcu-wimpok we conquer (cf. kacu:- 
wampek they conquer) without metathesis, 
while if metathesis were consistently carried 
out, one would expect to find ?acku-wAmpok. 


6. The vowel phonemes of Yuma may be 
divided into two groups from the point of 
view of quantity: short vowels and long 
vowels. The distinctiveness of length as 
a phonemic feature of the vowel is shown by 
such contrasts as ?a-vé snake, ?a-vé- mouse; 
i'66 eye, i586’ tooth. The duration of 
accented vowels is somewhat less than that 
of unaccented vowels. This feature is more 
noticeable in the case of long vowels than 
of short vowels. Thus the accented 4: of 
?ané:l¥ mesquite is noticeably shorter than 
the unaccented a, while the difference in 
length of the two a’s in ?avé house is much 
less noticeable. 

Initial vowels are pronounced with an 
aspirated attack: av4:k [‘av4-k] he arrives, 
imét [m4] body, urx*4:‘k [‘ux¥4-k] 
they dig. Final accented short vowels are 
released with a sharp, clearly audible 
aspiration: ?am6. [?am:5‘] mountain sheep, 
?akvé [?akvé‘] cloud, ?axmaé [?axm4*‘] quail. 
Aspiration occurs, however, only when the 
word is pronounced in isolation, or, in 
context, when an initial vowel is preceded 
by a pause, and a final accented short vowel 
is followed by a pause. Other final vowels 
are released without aspiration: pa?i‘pa- 
person, ayti'xa he will see, n¥4-vi there. 

With relation to accent, the vowel may 
occur in three positions in the word: pre- 
accentual, accented, and post-accentual.® 
The significance of these positions lies in the 
fact that not all vowel phonemes occur in all 
positions, and that the positional variants 


6 When a word contains two accents, the first 
accent in the word is always primary. Thus all 
vowels in the pre-accentual position are unac- 
cented, while vowels in the post-accentual position 
may be unaccented or may bear a secondary 
accent. The vowel which bears the primary 
See also 16. 
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may be different in one position from what 
they arein another. Thus: in the accented 


position always has the quality of oo in the | 


English food; in the pre-accentual position 


u: sometimes has the quality of 00 in English | 


food, sometimes the quality of o in English 
morn.” 


7. Accented vowels. Ten vowel pho- 
nemes occur in the accented position, five 
long and five short: 

& (as a of German Mann): ?amat land, 

atapk he throws. 


é (as e of English pet): namé wildcat, | 


ax*él’k he digs. 
{ (as 7 of English pit): awik he helps, 
?apilY hot. 
(as o of German Gott): ?ampét dust, 
adéxa he will do. 


oO. 


f= 


brother, ?akic old. 

* (as a of English father): ay4:k he goes, 

?ax?& cottonwood. 

é (as e of German Weh): ?amé: high, 
té-k he brings closer. 

{- (as ea of English bead): ?aci- fish, 
mani’s scorpion. 

6° (as o of German Sohn): até-k he is 
sated, x6'r gravel. 

ti (as oo of English food): a&ti°m he 
gathers, ayik he sees. 


Sy 


8. Vowels in pre-accentual position. The 
occurrence of the vowel phonemes in the 
pre-accentual position is correlated to some 
extent with morphological factors. 

In unreduplicated forms, a, a‘, and i 
occur pre-accentually in both themes and 
non-thematic prefixes; u' and u occur only 
in themes; e, i, o occur only in non-thematic 
prefixes, 0° occurs as a product of contact 
between an element o of a prefix and a 
following element a of a theme. The vowel 
a also occurs as an inorganic vowel. 

The phoneme a has the quality of 


accented 4° and is found preceding all 


7 See 8. 
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accented vowels: a‘S4pk he splits it, a‘mélok 
he wears it as a belt, ta:pi-t blanket, a:n¥érok 
he writes, n¥a°ki'l ladder. 

When preceding an accented 4, 4’, {, f-, 
i, or i’, it has the quality of accented i-: 
?aci‘mak he dances, i:xti- nose, misi:l¥ thigh. 
When preceding an accented 6, é, 6, or 
6', i: generally has the quality of accented 
é-, although in careful pronunciation it may 
be pronounced with the quality of accented 
{: viyémok [ve-yém:ok] he goes away, i°56 
[‘e5] eye, n%in%u'sé-yk [n¥e-n¥o-sd-ik] he 
feeds us. If, however, an unaccented a° 
intervenes between i+ and an accented 
é, 6, 6 or 6°, i: has the quality of accented 
{: nirka‘taq’érok follow him. When fol- 
lowed immediately by another unaccented 
vowel, it has the quality of accented i: 
regardless of the quality of the accented 
vowel: wi'u'vsé‘yk [wi'o’vsd:ik] he curses 
him. 

When preceding accented 4, 4’, f, f-, U, 
or ti, u’ has the quality of accented t:: 
usak he stings him, u'ik he crushes it, 
uma'yk he feeds him, utirrvak he plays 


shinny. When preceding accented 6, €, -- 


6, or 6°, u' has the quality of accented 6:: 
ukrépSek [‘o-k”épSak] he stretches it, u'S6xon¥ 
[‘o°S5xon] his future action, u-yéyk [‘o-yé-ik] 
he breathes, u-cury6yk [‘o°coySik] he shows. 
If an unaccented a* intervenes between u’ 
and an accented é, é, 6 or 6°, u' has the 
pronunciation ‘of accented ti: u‘paxkyé-k 
he arranges them by sevens. 

Unaccented o°, with the quality of 
accented 6°, is found in the pre-accentual 
position in a very few words. In all cases 
it can be shown to be derived from un- 
accented. o plus a: So'tdrak (< *Soatdrak) 
he is blind, So lawk (< *Soal4wk) he turns 
his head (an alternative pronunciation 
Su'lawk for So-lawk is also acceptable and 
is interesting as a case of overcorrection in 
accordance with implicit laws of vocalic 
harmony). 

Unaccented a varies in pronunciation 
between the qualities of accented 4 and 
accented 6. The pronunciation with the 
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quality of 4 is the more frequent. Although 
the variation in sound is optional, the 
pronunciation with the quality of é tends to 
occur more frequently when a is (1) pre- 
ceded by t, c, s, 8, n¥, or 1’, or (2) followed 
by t, 5, c, s, 8, n¥, ky, r, or y. Thus a is 
pronounced with the quality of é in the 
following cases: asé"k he eats meat, acd*m 
he lays a bunch down, adi-k he comes, ak¥4:m 
he shoots, ayérek he flies, Satu:md4cvok 
they dream, tatu'pitk they cover, tal’pé 
road runner, cacayécmok he turns them loose. 

Unaccented a may have the quality of 
accented { when preceding n’, I, or y, 
especially when (1) unaccented a is itself 
preceded by k*, w, or ?, or (2) n, I’, or y is 
followed by a high vowel: aytik he sees, 
ki-cayica his friends, ?an’éwk it vanishes, 
wal¥adémok he is unable, k¥an¥xu'maérvonye 
the father. 

The phoneme a tends to assimilate to the 
quality of a following or preceding vowel 
from which it is separated by a glottal stop: 
a?érak [‘e?ér-ak] he is startled, a?6xk [‘o?5xk] 
he coughs, ca?iP [cu?i:P] arrow-point, 
vi?avak [vi?ivak] here I am. In careful 
pronunciation, it is always heard as [a]. 

The phoneme a occurs as an inorganic 
vowel (i.e., a morphophonemic zero), espe- 
cially between the first two consonants of a 
word: ta?ax*étk (< *t?ax¥étk) he reddens 
it, calYavi-k (< *cl¥avi-k) he measures, fits it, 
Samadtk (< *Smadi‘k) he does not know, 
?a?anvéwxa (< *??anvéwxa) I will disappear. 
It is phonetically identical with organic a 
in the same contexts: ta?GPk (< *ta?ul’k) 
he carries it in the hand, cal’ik (< *cal¥ik) 
he crushes it, Sama"k (< *Sama'k) he dreams, 
Pa?avek (< *?a?4vk) I hear. 

Unaccented e occurs rarely in the pre- 
accentual position. Its quality is that of 
accented é and is not affected by the quality 
of following vowels: weymax4'v centipede, 
xYeyamanok he is severely injured, x*eyu'- 
m4'nvok they are severely injured. 

Unaccented i in the pre-accentual position 


8 Initial consonant clusters do not occur in 
Yuma. See 4. 
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has the quality of accented {: n%ikvadik 
he faces towards here. In the majority of 
cases, it appears to be a shortened form of 
unaccented i*: n’i?anamék (< nviv them 
?anamak I leave) I leave them (cf. n¥irmana- 
mak you leave them), vi?avdk (< vir here 
?avak I am situated) I am here (cf. virmavak 
you are here). 

Unaccented o in the pre-accentual position 
has the quality of accented 6: Son%’amék 
he ts dizzy, SoSu'n¥4: his eyelash. 

Unaccented u occurs in the pre-accentual 
position in only one theme: mukaé ready. 

Unaccented u and o also occur, even in 
careful pronunciation, as products of as- 
similation of unaccented i to the quality 
of a following vowel from which it is sepa- 
rated by a glottal stop: vu?u-v4k (< 
*vi?uva:k) I am present, vo?un6k [vo?or- 
nd°k] (< *vi?u'né°k) we are present. 

In reduplicated forms, the syllable con- 
taining the accented vowel is reproduced in 
the pre-accentual position. The vowel of 
the reproduced syllable has the quality of 
the corresponding accented vowel. All short 
vowels and the long vowels a‘, i, and u’ 
occur in the pre-accentual position in 
reduplicated forms: salas4l (< *asal) porous, 
q’eraq*ér (< *aq*ér) sharp-pointed, Sil’aSil¥ 
(< *aSily) long and thin, toxatdx (< *atéx) 
spotted, musamtis (< *amits) crumbly, 
laxal4:x (< *al4-x) glittering, Si'l¥aSi-lY very 
long and thin, ta‘mu'samtsk (< *amtis?) 
he rubs (sand) into it. The non-occurrence 
of e* and o° in such forms may be regarded 
as fortuitous. 

In some cases, ablaut of the accented 
vowel of a reduplicated form is accompanied 
by a change in the quality of the reproduced 
vowel in the _ preaccentual position: 
?ona?énok (< *a?6n) it is short, curtailed, 
?una’inek they are short; ?ora?érak (< 
*a?6r) it is spherical, ?ura?ivrek they are 
spherical. In other cases no change occurs: 
taq”eraq”érok (< *aq”ér) he sharpens it, 
tatq”eru'q’i-'rok they sharpen them. 
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9. Vowels in post-accentual position. 


The following vowels are found in the post-| 
accentual position: a, e, i, u, a*, i, and wu.) 


These all have the qualities of the corre-| 


sponding accented vowels, regardless of the! 


quality of the accented vowel: aytixa he 


will see, ?a?dve?e I might hear, awintik) 


he does it again, at?étum it always bears 
abundantly, ?ayé-vl¥4: we would like to see it, 


ma?avei ?a?étk I would like you to hear,| 


addétti'm is it always so? 
Post-accentual u, a‘, and u* occur most 


frequently as bearers of a secondary accent. | 


10. Inorganic 9. A semi-whispered vowel 
of variable quality (a) occurs in the post-| 
accentual position in certain specific con- 
texts. It occurs most frequently with the 
phonetic character of a murmur or shwa, 
but after bilabial consonants it may have an 
u tinge and after dental and cacuminal 
consonants it may have an e tinge. 

The vowel 9 occurs in the following types| 
of context: 

(1) Preceding a final consonant and 
preceded by a consonant which cannot 
combine with the final consonant to form 
a consonant cluster: a?4vek (< *a?4vk) 
he hears, vavéreak (< *vavdrk) he fails, 


u'sicenY (< *u'sicn’) his drinking, c&mal| 


(< *c&-ml’) all of them. 

(2) Following a medial consonant cluster 
and followed by a single 
a'?A4mpok (< 
maséctexa (< *masectxa) they will name you, 
aSticcok (< *asticck) they call him younger 
brother, a‘paxmek (< *a*péxmk) he throws 
it away. 

(3) Following a singie consonant and 
followed by a consonant cluster nc, nt, 


nk, or ct: wdticon¥e (< *uStienye) his} 


actions, awétontik (< *awétntik) he did i 
again, a?étonka (< *a?étnka) did he say so? 
al¥nYapocta?a (< *al’n¥a-peta?a) they threw 
me in. 

(4) Following a single consonant pre 
ceded by o and followed by a single con- 


consonant: | 
*a:?Ampk) he bends over,) 
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sonant: caxitrmocexa (< *caxi:rmexa) they 
will burrow through, x*a‘Sirevacok (< 
*xwaSti'cvck) they dodge. 

(5) Following a consonant cluster and 
followed by a consonant cluster n¥c, nt, or 
one whose final member is ?: u'taqSon’c 
(< *u'tdgin’c) his jumping, asdé-ctontik 
(< *asé-ctntik) they ate again, adictak?as 
(< *aBtictk?as) they did so. 

(6) Between two single consonants which 
may combine to form a medial or final 
consonant cluster: kané:pok (< *kan4:vpak) 
he tells it all, ut&é:pok (< *u'té:ppk) they 
throw, wSitteak (< *wSitvk) they name, 
u'pacek (< *u‘pdevk) they lie down, a?épak 
(< *a?épak) he did indeed say, wal¥adé- 
motexa (< *wal’adématxa) he will be 
unable. 


11. Inorganic 9 (continued). The status 
of the phoneme ¢@ is evidently peculiar as 
compared with that of other vowel pho- 
nemes. It occurs only in the post-accentual 
position and is never accented. It does 
not occur finally, but only between con- 
sonants. And, with the exceptions noted 
above, in contexts (3) and (5), it cannot be 
followed by a consonant cluster. 

The occurrence of 9 in contexts (1)-(5) 
may be accounted for in terms of the rules 
governing consonant clusters. It occurs 
(1) between two consonants which cannot 
form a final cluster, (2) between the second 
and third, or (3) between the first and 
second of a series of three consonants which 
cannot form a consonant cluster, (4) follow- 
ing the second and the third, or (5) between 
the second and the third of a series of four 
consonants which cannot form a consonant 
cluster. In all these contexts 9 is in 
contrast with other post-accentual vowels 
(adétem he doing and adétum, he always 
does, acéntak he descended and acéntik he 
lays several down again, a?étem he saying 
and a?étém did he: say?) and in comple- 
mentary distribution with zero (Sax4-ck it 
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melts and Sax&ccok they melt, a?étk he said 
and a?ictok they said). 

The occurrence of 9 in context (6) cannot 
be accounted for in terms of the rules 
governing consonant clusters. In this con- 
text, furthermore, 9a is in contrast with zero 
(até-pk he throws them and u't&-pok they 
throw, aSittk he names them and w‘si-tek 
they name). Analysis of the forms in which 
2 occurs in this context shows that the 
single consonant preceding 9 is derived from 
a morphophonemic consonant cluster, one 
of whose members has been “absorbed” by 
the other (as v by a following m or p, p by a 
preceding p, v by a preceding voiceless stop 
or affricate when the following consonant is 
k*) or from a morphophonemic consonant + 
vowel the vocalic element of which has been 
syncopated." 

Single consonants thus derived are 
“strengthened”; i.e., though phonemically 
identical with single consonants derived 
from single morphophonemes, they are 
treated phonologically as consonant clusters 
rather than as unit phonemes. In forming 
the hortatory, for instance, themes ending 
in a (morphophonemically) single consonant 
take the suffix -i, themes ending in a 
consonant cluster or a “strengthened”’ 
consonant take the suffix -iyi. Thus a?4vi 
(< *a?dvi) let him hear, a?dvciyi (< 
*a?Aveiyu) let them hear; kanévi (< 
*kané:vi) let him tell, kacunéviyi (< 
*kacundvviyt) let them tell; ?anayémi 
(< *?nayémt) let us go away, wal’a?émiyti 
(< *wal’a?émaiyi) let him not be. 

The occurrence of 9 in context (6) is thus 
congruent with its occurrences in contexts 
(2) and (4). Although its occurrence in 
context (6) establishes 9 as a genuine 
phoneme, morphological analysis shows that 
it always represents a morphophonemic 
zero. 


® For the evidence in support of the last, see the 
sections on the distributive plural, especially 
46a-b, 48. 

10 See 13b. 
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1. The argument. In Totonaco, a pho- 
netic glottal stop is intimately linked with 
the preceding vowel, usually giving it 
laryngeal timbre. The stop does not func- 
tion like a normal consonant either in 
distribution or in phonological process. 
These characteristics lead to the setting 
up of vocalic nuclear phonemes composed 
either of pure short vowels, or pure long 
vowels, or short or long vowels plus laryn- 
geal (glottalic) influence. No specific claim 
is entered for glottal stop as a “prosodic 
feature” although the phenomena are strik- 
ingly suggestive of the possibility of such 
an interpretation; the relation of glottal 
stop to preceding vowel in a close nuclear 
tie is the least that can be satisfactorily 
postulated. 

A system of only three basic vowel 
qualities presents a wide variety of free and 
conditional variants; combined with the 
high frequency of laryngealized vowels, this 
gives an unusual phonetic character to the 
language. 


2. Introduction. The latest available 
census of Mexico (1930) gives the number of 
Totonaco speakers at 90,425 of whom 
monolinguals constitute about 65 percent. 
The bulk of these indians live in the moun- 
tains of the northeastern corner of the state 
of Puebla, Mexico and that part of the state 
of Veracruz adjoining it there. 


The study was made during various field 
trips over the last four years to the Totonaco 
town of Zapotitlin de Mendez, Puebla, 
which is situated on the southwestern border 
of the Totonaco region. The informants 
used for this paper have been exclusively 


from this town; the two principal ones were | 


Fulgencio Cortes (14 years of age, now | 


deceased) and Manuel Arenas (20 years of | 
Both informants spoke Spanish and | 


age). 


each had completed three years in the town | 


grammar school. 


Totonaco has not as yet been proven to | 
have family relationship to any other | 


Indian language of Mexico except Tepehua. 
Tepehua has a few interesting differences— 
especially the glottalized stops and affricates 
which parallel the usage of laryngealized 
vowels in Totonaco. 
nemic ‘structure of the two languages is 
similar they are mutually unintelligible. 

For the Totonaco, there appear to be three 
dialect areas, the largest being that found in 
and around the district of Zacatlan, Puebla. 
The second in size is the lowland dialect 
area of Veracruz with the Spanish speaking 
city of Papantla as market center. The 
third (with which the writer is least ac- 
quainted) is found in the most northern 


part of the state of Puebla and that adjoin- 


ing section of the state of Veracruz. Pante- 
pec is one of the important partly Indian 
towns of this dialect area. These three 
areas are isolated from each other especially 
the third from the other two. They are not 
wholly mutually intelligible. 

The purpose of this paper is to present the 
phonemes and their phonetic modifications 
as found in Zapotitlan de Mendez of the 
dialect of Zacatlan. However, except for 
the action of the glottal stop and a few minor 
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TOTONACO 


items, this description is the same for the 
phonemes of any Totonaco speaker. 

In the early stages of this investigation, I 
obtained considerable help from a Yale 
University Dissertation by Norman A. 
McQuown, 1940, A Grammar of the Toto- 
naco Language (dialect of Coatepec, Za- 
catlin). I also wish to express my appre- 
ciation to Kenneth L. Pike and my 
colleagues of the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics for their valuable constructive 
criticism of this paper. 


3. Syllable-nucleus phonemes. 


3.1. Pure Vowels. There are six pure 
vowels which, in general, may be described 
as follows: All are purely oral. Three are 
short: /i/, /a/ and /u/. Three are long: 
/i:/, /a‘/ and /u'/. The vowels /i/ and 
/i'/ are produced at a high-front tongue 
position. The vowels /a/ and /a‘/ are 
produced at a low-central tongue position. 
The vowels /u/ and /u’/ are produced at a 
high-back tongue position. The back vow- 
els have a slight degree of rounding. In 
analagous positions, the long vowels have a 
tendency to be produced at a lower tongue 
position than their corresponding short 
vowels. This is most noticeable with the 
vowels /a/ and /a‘/. The short vowels are 
very flexible in quality and vary freely from 
their normal position to a more central one: 
/tihasti/ [tixaStI] he rested; /tihasti/ 
[ti‘-xaStI] he passed by to rest; /tkaka/ 
ftkakA] peppery; /tkaka/ [tkakA] he is hot; 
/hun/ [xun] hummingbird; /mu'n/ [mun] 
forehead. 

These vowels are subject to the following 
variations conditioned by contiguous sounds 
or by positions in the word or utterance. 
(Fast forms are as described here, the slow 
forms tend to revert to the full normal 
quality heard apart from the conditioning 
position. For example: /tiyaya’w/ we get it 
in fast speech is: [ti‘yo‘ya;wW] while its 
slow form is [tiyaya:wW)]) 

When the short vowels are contiguous to 
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/y/, they are drawn toward a palatal 
position. /tiyay/ [ti‘yo‘yY] he gets it; 
/tkuyuy/ fiku<yucyY] he burns it; 
/tancayan/ [tand*e‘ye'n] eight animals. 

When the vowels /i/ or /i'/ are followed 
by /q/ or /nq/, they terminate in a very 
brief glide to a mid-central position. With 
the long vowel /i'/, this glide is more 
pronounced. /tiqusti/ [ti* kost] it flew; 
/ti-qusti/ [te*kostI] it flew by; /minga-n/ 
[mi* pgo'n] behind you; /ti: nqusti/ [te 
ngostl] who flew. 


When the vowels /a/, /a‘/, /u/ and 
/u'/ are contiguous to /q/ or /nq/, they are 
produced at a very low back tongue position. 
/Suqut/ [Sokot] he paid it; /Saqat/ [Sa>ka7}] 
he wore it off; /lunga‘w/ [longo-wW] we are 
cold; /qu‘lut/ [ko“lul] he grew old. 

When the short vowels./a/, /i/, or /u/ 
occur in utterance-final position, they are 
completely voiceless. /snapapa/ [snapapA] 
white; /miki/ [mikI] snow; /stapu/ [stapU] 
beans. 


3.2. Laryngealized vowels. Correspond- 
ing to the six pure vowels, there are six 
laryngealized vowels. The basic quality is 
the same, and the variants, free and con- 
ditioned are likewise the same except that 
the laryngealized ones do not unvoice 
finally and they have their special added 
laryngeal quality. 

Laryngeal quality is of three types: (1) 
vowel followed by glottal stop,! (2) vowel 
followed by glottal stop but also affected by 
this glottal stop so as to be accompanied by 
a more or less rough glottal vibration or 
laryngealization (glottalization), and (3) 
vowel preceded and followed by a glottal 
stop with complete laryngealization of the 
vowel. 

These three types are conditioned by the 
following surroundings: 

When the laryngealized vowel is preceded 
by a voiceless consonant, the first type 
occurs, or a mild form of the second type 
with but slight laryngealization at the end 
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of the vowel. /pin/ [pi?n] or [pin] 
peppers; /Sun/ [Su‘?n] or [Su":?n] bitter; 
/kaka/ [ka?ka] or [ka?kA] greens. 

When the laryngealized vowel is preceded 
by a voiced continuant, it may be com- 
pletely laryngealized and the preceding 
continuant on its off-glide, is slightly 
assimilated to the laryngealized quality of 
the vowel. /way/ [wa?y] or [wa’?y] or 
[wA?y] he eats /tama:}/ [tama:?] or [tama’:- 
?H] or [tama’-71]. 

When the laryngealized vowel is preceded 
by another laryngealized vowel, the second 
one receives complete laryngealization. 
/ta-dn/ [ta’-?A?n] he goes with him; /lakai-t/ 
[laka’?i’-?t] he accepted it. 

When two laryngealized vowels are sepa- 
rated by a voiced continuant, the second 
vowel is of the type with complete laryn- 
gealization, while the medial continuant is 
also slightly = laryngealized. /ta-watl/ 
[ta’?wa%t] he shared it; /lini-yd/ [li’-?- 
hi -?yA?] you will die from it. 

When the laryngealized vowel occurs in 
phrase-initial position, an initial glottal stop 
occurs, and the vowel is completely laryn- 
gealized. /iy/ [?i-?Y] he buys it; /an/ 
[?A?n] he goes. 

This word-initial glottal stop disappears 
in normal speech when a preceding con- 
sonant-final word is added. /kin dna‘w/ 
[kin a’?na-wW] we go. 


4, Syllable-margin phonemes. 


4.1. Stops and Affricates. The stops 
/p/, /t/, /k/ and /q/ are produced in 
bilabial, alveolar, velar and _ back-velar 
positions respectively. /pupuy/ it boils; 
/ta:tah/ father; /kukuh/ sand; /Sqaqay/ 
at shines. 

The affricates /e/ and /&/ are produced in 
alveolar and _  alveo-palatal positions.” 
/eici/ warm; /& &i/ hot. 

The stops and affricates are voiceless and 
unaspirated except under the following 
conditions: 

When the stops occur in word-final 
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position or immediately precede a con- 
sonant, they are aspirated (but preceding 
/s/, /8/ or /%/, the aspiration is very slight 
or is absent). /pit/ [pit‘] you went; /kka-t/ 
[k‘ka’-?t] I cut it; /nakmin/ [nak‘min] 
I will come; /sitpah/ [sit‘pa] he cut it again; 
/Manqti/ [lo’nk'tI] you were cold; /capsa/ 
[tsap‘sA] or [t®apsA] he stacks; /tuk&ti/ 
[tuk‘StI] or [tukstI] zt broke. 

In a geminate stop cluster, the first may 
be either aspirated or unaspirated. When 
the first stop is unaspirated, there is close 
transition with only one closure for the two 
stops; the resultant is longer than a single 
stop. /kasitti/ [kasit-I] cut it; /laqqu'lun/ 
{la*k-o'“lun] old men. 

When preceded by a nasal and followed 
by the voiced variant of a vowel in the same 
word, both stops and affricates become 
voiced. /kimpa‘n/ [kimba‘n] my stomach; 
/nivntdé/ [nirnda’?] no; /kinkan/ [kingan] 
nose; /angutry/ [?A?y.go'-?Y] they go; 
/mincan/ [mind?a’?n] your heel; /kinéuh/ 
[kind#u] my tortilla. 

In these circumstances, the affricate may 
vary to a voiced sibilant. /tivncun/ 
[tind’un}] or [tinzun] goat; /wanta/ 
[wand#A?] or [wan%a’?] he spoke there. 


4.2. Sibilants. /s/ and /8/ are voiceless 
sibilants produced in alveolar and alveo- 
palatal positions respectively. /Sut/ he 
skinned it (a large thing); /su't/ he skinned it 
(a small thing). 


4.3. Glottal fricative. 
ing submembers: 

In syllable-final position within a single 
word or at the end of a word in the middle 
of a phrase, /h/ may have friction of the 
general position of the vowel preceding it, 
and is much like English /h/. At times, 
however, the friction is very light indeed, 
and may even disappear entirely. In case 
the friction is inaudible, however, the 
phoneme is represented phonetically by 
timing, a kind of hole in the air or light 
pause. In the following examples, note 


/h/ has the follow- 
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word-medial, and word-final types; note also 
the Spanish loan. /skuhma/ [skuhma?] 
he is working; /kukuh kii/ [kukuh ku?] it zs 
still sand; /pilah ki/ [pilah ku?] 7 is 
still a town well (Sp. pila). 

The phrase-final variant is of the lightest 
type just described—i.e. inaudible—but 
since no other syllables follow it, the timing 
is not noticeable and the foreign ear tends to 
assume the presence of a mere final voiced 
vowel. Phonetically, the contrast of vowel 
plus /h/ to vowel without /h/ remains, since 
true phrase-final vowels unvoice completely 
but those followed by phonemic /h/ (even 
though inaudible) retain their voicing. 
In the following illustrations, note that 
some of the same words are used as appeared 
above and the phonemic pattern is the same, 
but that the phonetic data differs due to the 
changed position in the phrase. /kukuh/ 
[{kuku] sand; /pi‘lah/ [pila] town well. 

Contrast the preceding illustrations with 
the following, which have true phrase-final 
vowels. /kuku/ [kukU] uncle; /kuku ki/ 
[kuku ku?] he 2s still an uncle. 

When it occurs in word-final position 
following a nasal, it actualizes as the voice- 
less counterpart of the preceding nasal.’ 
/ma‘nh wa/ [ma‘nN wa’) that’s all; /kamh 
wah/ [kamM wal] he becomes a baby. 

When it is followed by a vowel in the same 
word, it is_a voiceless velar fricative. 
/haga/ [xaSA] he rests; /tihi/ [tixi?] road; 
/ta‘qhu/ [taq'xU] you plunged in. 


4.4. Nasals. /m/ and /n/ are voiced 
nasals produced in bilabial and alveolar 
positions. /namani‘nan/ he will dye; 
/tantum/ one animal; /patma/ refuse. 

They have the following variants: 

When /n/ is followed by /k/ or /q/, it is 
produced in velar and back-velar points of 
articulation. /kinkan/ ([kingan] nose; 
/lunqnan/ [floyk‘nan] it is cold. 

When they are both followed and pre- 
ceded by laryngealized vowels, they also 
receive the rough laryngeal quality. /mani- 
nana/ [mA?ni’*nAnA?] you dye. 
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4.5. Laterals. /1/ is a voiced lateral 
produced in alveolar position. It has a 
tendency to be slightly fricativized. This 
audible friction is more noticeable when it 
precedes vowels of [i] quality, or when /1/ 
occurs in the next syllable. /lu:wa/ snake; 
/litti-y/ he dances it. 

When it occurs between two laryn- 
gealized vowels, it receives some of their 
laryngeal quality. /wild/ [wi?lA?] you are 
sitting down; /taliyan/ [ta *iay An] he 
takes it with him. 

/t/ is a voiceless lateral fricative produced 
in alveolar position. /tu'wa/ many; /tati:n/ 
song. 

When it follows /n/, it is occasionally 
initiated by a slight stop due to lack of 
synchronization. /tanti‘n/ [tan‘h’:?n] or 
[tanti’:?n] dance; /kintahat/ [kintaxal] or 
[kin‘taxal] he beat me. 


4.6. Semivowels. /w/ and /y/ are voiced 
glides produced in bilabial and alveo- 
palatal positions respectively. /ya’wah/ 
[ya-wa] he stands it up. 

They are subject to the following varia- 
tions: 

When they are preceded and followed by a 
laryngealized vowel, they are laryngealized. 
/sqawiwi/ [sk&?wi?wi?] cool; /tawaniya/ 
fA ?wa?ni?ya?] you are doing it for him. 

When they occur in word-final position 
and also follow a pure vowel, they terminate 
in a voiceless off-glide. /laway/ [lawayY] 
he does it; /lawaw/ [lawawW] we did it. 

When they occur in word-final position 
preceded by a laryngealized vowel, they are 
completely voiceless. /ka-y/ [ka’:?Y] he 
cuts it; /kaw/ [ka’?W] we (excl.) went. 

When /w/ is followed by a voiceless 
vowel, it is voiceless. /sputwi/ [sput‘WI] 
we (incl.) finished. 


5. Sentence Intonation Patterns. 

These intonation patterns occur at the 
end of a paragraph, or before a marked 
pause. Within a paragraph they seldom 
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occur, but the included sentences are more 
or less on a mechanical monotone. 

There are three major intonations: 

An information or supplement question 
takes a drop in pitch at the end of the 
query with the strongest stress on the 
interrogative pronoun if there is one. 
Symbol: /?/. /ti: nlawal?/ [‘tic ntawal] 
who did it?; /éa* mpa’ ni* tawal?/ and 
what if he didn’t do it?. 

A yes-or-no question takes a rise in pitch 
at the end of the query. Symbol: /??/ 
/pa’ tawal??/ did he do it?; /tu: tawat??/ 
didn’t he do it?. 

A matter-of-fact statement may be spoken 
on a purely level tone or have a slight drop 
of pitch at the end of the statement.‘ 
Symbol: /./. /wa> nlawal./ he did it; /namin 
ntisku./ the man will come. 

Other intonation types may be present, 
but have not been fully analyzed. 


6. Sequence of phonemes. 


6.1 Consonants which may appear in 
word-initial are: 

Any single consonant before any single 
vowel except that /q/ does not precede 
vowels of [i] quality (/i/, /i*/, /i/, and 
/i:/), nor does /w/ precede vowels of [u] 
quality, nor does /y/ precede /i/ or /i/. 

The following word-initial clusters have 
been observed: 

/k/ + any consonant: /khasa/ I am 
resting; /kkay/ I am cutting it. 

/8/ + any consonant except /§/ or /s/: 
/Swan/ he was saying; /Stan/ possum. 

/s/ + any consonant except /s/, /8/, 
/é/ or /h/: /stan/ pretty; /stapu/ beans. 

/t/ + any consonant except /s/, /8/, 
/e/, /&/, /t/, /h/ or /\/: /tma-n/ long; 
/tkuy/ it is burning. 

/n/ + /t/, /k/, /q/, /e/, /&/ or /1/: 
/nta nit an/ (there) where he goes; /éa: 
néu/ and now. 

/m/ + /p/: /mpala kit/ like me. 

/k/ + any of the word-initial clusters 
listed above except those whose first member 
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is /k/, /m/ or /n/: /kBtik/ in his house;| 


/ksmani-y/ I get accustomed; /kttanka/ | 


he was pulling it. 


word-final are: 

Any single consonant except /l/, /c/ or| 
/&/, except that /h/ does not follow a long: | 
vowel phoneme. 

The following consonant clusters wil 
been observed: /ps/, /ks/, /nk/, /nks/,| 
/mh/ and /nh/. The clusters /mh/ and! 
/nh/ have only been observed in phrase- 


' 
I 
t 
6.2. Consonants which may appear in| 


medial position. /pa‘caps/ wall; /paks/ | 
all; /tamank/ pitcher; /tanks/ correct; | 
/agtumh kata/ one year; /minh paia/ | 


he comes to bathe. 


6.3. Consonants which may appear in| 
word-medial are: 

Any single consonant except that: /q/ 
does not precede vowels of [i] quality; 
/w/ does not precede vowels of [u] quality; 
/y/ does not precede /i/ or /i/; /h/ does not | 
follow a long vowel phoneme; /w/, /y/, | 
/m/, /n/ or /\/ do not precede word-final | 
/i/, /a/ or /u/. 

The following consonant clusters occur 
in word-medial: 

One of the set /p, t, k, q, s, 8, 1, h/ followed 
by any other consonant if we exclude from | 
these combinations the following: [ss], [88], 
[s8], [8s] and [hh] which do not occur. 
/sitkan/ it gets cut; /muhmuh/ owl; /capsa/ | 
he piles it up; /maspah/ it rots again. 

/n/ followed by one of the set /t, k, q, ¢, | 
é, 1/, and /m/ followed by /p/. /tantum/ 
one animal; /kinci/ my mother; /tantu:w4/ 
many animals; /Sumpi/ porcupine. 

One of the set /p, t, k, q/ followed by 
one of the set /s, 8, 1/ followed by any | 
consonant except /s/ or /8/.5 /magqsqut/ | 


lamp; /pukini/ cloud; /tuqtti/ he touched it; 
/paqkéa/ tomato; /putsti/ you plucked it; | 
/capsma/ he is piling it. 

/n/ followed by one of the set /k, q/ 
followed by one of the set /s, 8, 1/ followed 
by any other consonant except /s/ or /1/. 
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no. 1 TOTONACO 
/cinksyah/ he stands hungry; qingsma/ 
she is braiding; /tinksti/ he shook it. 

/n/ followed by one of the set /k, q/ 
followed by any other consonant. /lunq- 
nan/ it is cold; /cilinksa/ it resounds; 
/Sunkpah/ it receded again. 


6.4. Vowels. There are four general 
restrictions that apply to the distribution of 
vowels: the long vowels never precede 
/h/; the vowels of [i] quality do not occur 
after /q/; the vowels of [u] quality never 
follow /w/ nor does /i/ or /i/ follow /y/. 
Apart from these restrictions, the following 
are the possibilities of vowel occurrence: 


6.5. Any single laryngealized vowel may 
appear in word-initial. The pure vowel 
phonemes do not occur in word-initial 
position. /tkSita/ he sees it; /&*Su8/ garlic; 
/itat/ half; /a-n/ wind. 


6.6. Word-initial vowel clusters are rare 
and have only been observed .with the 
morpheme /&:/ (meaning other when pre- 
fixed to a noun like word and yet with a 
verb) as first member. These clusters are 
ambisyllabic. /d-ita:t/ the other half; /ni- 
atiksila/ he hasn’t seen it yet. 


6.7. Any single vowel pure or laryn- 
gealized may appear in word-final, except 
that in word-final position /i/, /a/, or /u/ 
never follow a voiced continuant. /Skuta/ 
sour; /qatahu: down below; /lu:wa/ snake; 
/lirwa:/ meat. 


6.8. The few vowel clusters observed have 
been those with the morpheme /i/ as second 
member. These clusters are ambisyllabic. 
/\akai/ you accepted it; /tii/ you bought it. 


6.9. Any single vowel, pure or laryngeal- 
ized, may appear in word-medial. /naéuwi'- 
nampalaya‘ta'w/ good bye; /litma:cdnga- 
naniqt*ya/ you forgive them; /natiwi'- 
nampalaya:tit/ you (pl.) will speak again. 
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6.10. Clusters of two vowels, both of 
which are laryngealized. These clusters 
are ambisyllabic. /pa-ita't/ halfway good; 
/lakai-y he accepts it; /ta-an/ he goes with 
another; /liti-ry/ he buys with it. 


7. TEXT 


4. li- 
akSni> 7. 


1. é&tum 2. nceimat 3. nka‘na- 
laqati't 5. Staka‘Staryah. 6. 
néai 8. ntiqdlit 9. Séi8ki, 10. ni at 
11. Sta-Gund 12. Staqd-nan 13. sa‘mpir 
14. nit skuha’ néiSki. 15. luwa Salkitit 
16. Swanit. 17. éa néd 18. maqtum 
19. maqé¢i‘ya’ 20. nticukut lipuwan 21. 
mpuska‘t. 22. sa‘mpir 23. ni- Sanan 24. 
ntu' 25. Smakatiry 26. pus 27. ticukut 
waniy 28. Sci, 29. nakinta-maqtaqala- 
30. nkilaqsqata'n 31. sa‘mpi: 32. wii 
minkwi'ntah. 33. ma‘ski tu’ 34. na- ma: 
35. klitpa'tiima néu, 36. wa: ntu niahay 
37. kinqu'li, 38. paks 39. wa: nki'ta-wa: 
40. Stala:paskin 41. éa nét 42. nkit, 
nii at Gund 48. kitkSila. 44. pus wan 
Sci, 45. ni‘ kalakapala-tnanti. 46. kata-- 
pa'siwanalipi. 47. ni néi namaqastaqd? 
48. sa‘mpi' 49. mingu'li. 50. éa néi- 
51. wa mpuskat, 52. akSniv néund 
wanikah, 53. maqéi‘ya’ ncukul tasah. 54. 
pita 55. Slika‘nah. 56. akSni- ntaspitli- 
Squli, 57. kana’ sntin ngatiry. 58. 
maqéi‘ya’ ncukut nika. 59. na’ titawat 
Slittuyntuh. 60. luwa magat ka-kiwin 61. 
nta&* ni‘ nka‘na’ ka‘pu'langa’ 62. ntiki-- 
maaqeanga‘tapu'lit 63. yd 64. timinéa- 
néiskti; 65. éa° néi: 66. mpuska‘t 67. 
kah 68.kStampi8ni- 69.sipih 70. kitatay. 
71. na’ Gali Gali 72. Sqaltawaqdy. 73. 
kskinii 74. lilan 75. mpir 76. niv tu 
naan maga‘qlah 77. mpala 78. wanani-n. 
79. pus watiyé: 80. Sway 81. Sli:staq- 
wanan 82. ntu’ Stipay a:nimé‘Ind. 83. 
éi wa kSu'wa, na’ wa: Smaklakaskin. 
84. Slittalapay. 85. éa° néi- 86. maqtum 
ntilakapa‘stakli: Squ'li, 87. nakan puca:- 
naniy nkimpuska‘t 88. nta- ni: ktiki*maqat. 


89. ?par 90. lamadh 91. ku GU? 92. su 
ni‘nit ta? 93. mat 94. puwan. 95. pus 
mat 96. Gi 97. tidl 98. 4kSni- nétr 
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ntilakapulli, 99. titd-tantqlli' Spuska:t. 
100. éa'néiv  101.matwaniy, 102. tu-wan 
103. kimpuca‘naniya? 104. ?pa: minkwi-ntah 
105. lanté: klamah? 106. tima-Stut Smaéi-- 
tih. 107. timaqnit néiski. 108. éa néir 
wa mpuska't 109. wa: sla’ misni. 110. 
Slipa-an 111. ticukut ta-la‘maqtaqala. 


l.one-human-being 2. girl 3. truly 4. 
to-be-desired 5. she-was-attiring 6. when 
7. now 8. she-had 9. her-man 10. no 
more 11. its-sameness 12. she-was-dress- 
ing 13. because 14. no he-works man 
15. very of-the-lazy 16. he-was 17. and 
18. one-time 19. extremely 20. she-began 
to-be-sad 21. woman 22. because 23. no 
was-existing 24. what 25. she-was-sub- 
sisting-on 26. well 27. she-began to-say- 
to-her 28. her-mother 29. you-will-take- 
care-of-them-with-me 30. my-children 31. 
because 32. you your-fault 33. although 
what 34. like this 35. I-am-suffering now 
36. it what he-earns 37. my-husband 38. 
all 39. it he-goes-and-shares-with-them 40. 
his-loves 41. and 42. I no more thus 
43. he-looks-at-me 44. well says her-mother 
45. no be-upset 46. go-along-on-friendly- 
terms-with-him 47. where now you-will- 
leave-him 48. because 49. your-husband 
50. and 51. the woman 52. when thus 
it-was-said-to-her 53. extremely began to- 
cry 54. it-must-be-so 55. true 56. when 
he-returned her-husband 57. truly des- 
perately he-is-drunk 58. extremely 
he-began to-hit-her 59. also he-did-it foolish- 
ness 60. very far-away jungle 61. there 
where truly an-overgrown-place 62. he- 
went-and - returned - from -making-her-lost- 
and-wander 63.with-that 64. he-returned- 
from-there the-man 65. and 66. woman 
67. just 68. at-its-foot 69. cliff 70. she- 
was-sleeping 71. also tomorrow tomorrow 
72. she-was-praying 73. she-was-asking-it 
74. a-favor 75. that 76. no what will-go 
to-frighten 77. as 78. eaters 79. well 
that-very-thing 80.  she-was-eating 81. 
she-was-living-on 82. what she-was-catch- 
ing-it animals 83. now it its-skin also it 
she-was-making-use-of 84. she-was-cover- 
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ing-herself-with-it 85. and 86. one-time 
he-thought-of-her her-husband 87. I-will- 
go to-make-a-search-for-her my-wife 88. 
there where I-went-and-returned-got-rid-of- 
her 89. is-it 90. she-is-about 91. still 
now 92. or she-has-died already 93. it-is- 
said-that 94. he-thinks 95. well it-is-said- 
that 96.and 97. he went 98. when now 
he-arrived-at-the-place 99. he-encountered- 
her his-wife 100. and 101. it-is-said-that 
she-says-to-him 102. why 103. you-are- 
coming to-make-a-search-for-me 104. is-it 
your-fault 105. how I-am-living 106. she- 
took-it-out her-machete 107. she-killed- 
him the-man 108. and 109. the woman 
110. she his monkey 111. from-henceforth 
112. she-began to-look-after-him 


Free Translation: 


There was a girl who attired herself in a 
way that was truly desirable to look upon. 
Then when she had a husband, she did not 
dress the same any more, for the man did not 
work because, he was lazy. Now at one 
time she became sad for there did not exist 
any means of subsistence. So she began to 
say to her mother, ““You must help me take 
care of my children for it is your fault. 
Although I am suffering here now like this, 
my husband spends all that he earns with 
his loves. And as for me, he does not 
notice me any more.” So her mother said, 
“Don’t be disturbed and upset. Keep on 
friendly terms with him. How can you 
leave him now? For he is your husband.” 
And when it was put to the woman in that 
way, she began to cry very much for it was 
so of course. When her husband returned 
he was truly desperately drunk. He began 
to hit her terribly. Then he did a foolish 
thing. He took her and lost her to wander 
in a far off jungle where it was densely 
overgrown. Then the man returned from 
his mission. And the woman just slept at 


the foot of an overhanging cliff. Also, day 
after day she prayed asking the favor that 
nothing should come to make her frightened 
Now, she supplied 


like man eating animals. 
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her eating necessities right from the very 
animals she caught. She also made use of 
their skins which she used to cover herself 
with. But there came a time when her 
husband thought of her. . “I will go to make 
a search for my wife at the place where I 
went and got rid of her. Could she even 
now be still alive? Or could she have 
died by now?” It is said that those were 
his thoughts. Well, it is also said that he 
went. Now, when he arrived at the place, 
he met his wife. It is said that she said to 
him, ‘‘Why do you come to make a search 
forme? Can it be that you are to blame for 
my living as I do?” She drew her machete 
and killed the man. And the woman from 
then on was the property of a monkey and 
took care of him as his wife. 


8. FOOTNOTE DISCUSSSION 


1Jn this paper, a phonetic glottal stop is 
treated as a part of a vowel nucleus, rather 
than a separate consonant. Distribution of 
glottal stop or glottal influence (laryn- 
gealization) is fully covered in the state- 
ments describing the variants of the laryn- 
gealized vowels. 

The alternate possibilities would have 
been to have treated the glottal stop as a 
separate consonant on a par with /p/, /t/, 
/s/, /m/, and so on, but one which differs 
widely from .them in its distributional 
characteristics. These differences are so 
striking, that the nuclear treatment seems to 
reflect better the structure of the language. 

In order to see various peculiarities of 
glottal stop which a purely consonantal 
hypothesis would have to take into account, 
note the following items: 

Frequency: The glottal stop is used with 
much greater frequency than any single 
consonant. In a sample text containing 
1834 syllables, 732 of them contained a 
glottal stop following the syllabic. 

Distribution: Glottal stop, as a consonant, 
would nearly double the number of con- 
sonant clusters, since it can occur before 
any word-medial or word-final single con- 
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sonant or cluster. [ta?nu?] /tant/ that 
there; vs [tanu?] /tant/ different; [ka:?W] 
/ké:w/ we cut it; vs [ka:wW] /ka-w/ let’s go; 
[pa?Sni?] /paSni/ pig; vs [pasni?] /pasni/ 
washed; [pa”?k#I] /paqtti/ he shattered it; 
vs [pa”kHI] /paqli/ it blossomed. 

Furthermore, the distribution of /p/, /t/, 
/q/, /y/, /w/, /m/ and /n/ would seem odd, 
in that they would appear finally in words 
only singly after a vowel or in clusters with 
[?] preceding them, whereas the statement 
might appear less strange that they occur 
singly, word-finally, after either laryngeal- 
ized or nonlaryngealized nuclei. 

Appearance in Spanish Loans: In adapt- 
ing Spanish loans to the phonemic system of 
Totonaco, laryngealized vowels are some- 
times (although nonpredictably) substituted 
for the non-laryngealized types of Spanish. 
This involves the phonetic addition of 
glottal stops—the only addition occurring in 
loans, except for vowel length which is also a 
nuclear characteristic, and an occasional /h/. 

With substituted laryngealized vowels: 
[?a:?ni?ma:?t] /a-nima‘t/ (Sp. animal) ani- 
mal; [wi:?la] /wilah/ (Sp. Manuela) Manu- 
ela; [kwi:?rsa] /kwirrsah/ (Sp. fuersa) by 
necessity. 

With the nearest corresponding nonlaryn- 
gealized vowels of a three vowel system: 
{kapi] /kapih/ (Sp. café) coffee; [SaypatU] 
/Sapatu/ (Sp. sdbado) Saturday; [pisi-ndi] 
/pisi‘ntih/ (Sp. Vicente) Vincent. 

Morphological processes: 

When there are alternate forms of a 
morpheme, and the particular usage is 
determined by whether or not the preceding 
morpheme terminates in a consonant or a 
vowel, the laryngealized nuclear forms with 
phonetic glottal stop act like the mor- 
phemes terminating in normal vowels. 
In the following illustrations, notice that the 
morpheme /-ni/ loses its vowel after non- 
laryngealized and laryngealized nuclei, but 
not after a regular consonant: [Ska + nil 
/Skan/ it bit you; [Gi:? + ni] /éin/ he tied it; 
[nik + ni] /nikni/ he hit you. 

In the next illustration, the same is true 
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for the morpheme /-wi/: [Ska + wi] /Skaw/ 
we bit it; (tir? + wi] /¢i-w/ we tied it; [nik + 
wi] /nikwi/ we hit it. 

In the following illustrations, morpheme- 
initial /y/ is retained after nuclear items, 
but not after marginal ones: [Ska + ya'w] 
/Skaya'w/ we bite it; [¢i:? + yaw] /ti-ya'w/ 
we tied it; [nik + ya'w] /nika‘w/ we hit it. 

In certain syntactic positions in the 
phrase, (for example; in exocentric, affirma- 
tive expressions) the word preceding the 
syntactic juncture lengthens a word-final 
vowel, but not a vowel followed by a con- 
sonant; laryngealized vowels are length- 
ened, ignoring the presence of phonetic 
glottal stop. 


Endocentric 


[snapapa Su‘wa?] /snapapa su'wa/ 
the white fur; 

[ka*ma? li-wa?t'] /qamé li-wat/ 
tasty food; 

[tkitit’ skuhni?] /tkitit skuhni/ 
a lazy worker. 


Exocentric 
[snapapa’ Su'wa?] /snapapa: Su’wa/ 
the fur is white; 
[{ka’ma;? li-wa?t'] /qama: li-wat/ 
the food is tasty; 
[tkitit‘ skuhni?] /tkitit skuhni/ 

the worker is lazy. 

In certain situations, a morphological 
process involves the substitution of a 
laryngealized vowel for a nonlaryngealized 
vowel; in terms of glottal stop as a regular 
consonant, this would necessitate a descrip- 
tion of infixation of the glottal stop, which 
is a less convenient statement in view of the 
other characteristics of the language as a 
whole. Compare /lissmaniya‘w/ we (incl.) 
accustom ourselves to it with /lismaniya-tit/ 
you (pl.) accustom yourselves to it. Notice 
that the second person plural involves the 
laryngealization of each of the vowels which 
are preceded by a voiced continuant. 

Dialect correspondencies: In certain (but 
not all) words where the glottal stop follows 


the syllabic nucleus for a speaker of the 
dialect described in this paper, that same 
word is spoken in Coyutla, another Toto- 
naco town, with a glottal stop preceding 
the syllabic nucleus and in still another 
town, Concepcién, it actualizes as a laryn- 


gealization of the syllabic nucleus without | 


any full glottal stop present. /8tn/ bitter 
actualizes as: [Su'?n] in Zapotitl4n de 
Mendez, as [8?u'n] in Coyutla, and as 
[Su’n] in Concepcién. This would perhaps 
imply that for the language as a whole, 


including other dialects than the one | 
described here, the glottal stop is not | 
strictly fixed as to its sequence in the | 
phonemes of the word, but is rather vaguely | 
located anywhere within the syllabic nucleus. | 

Stability: Laryngealized vowels in word- | 
medial position are somewhat unstable, | 


varying occasionally to the non-laryn- 
gealized types. There is no dropping of 


medial consonants which would parallel the | 


dropping of phonetic glottal stop occasioned 
by the phonemic substitution of the non- 
laryngealized for laryngealized nuclei. 
/wanit/ [wani?t] or /wanit/ he said it; 
/tawa/ [tA?wa?] or /lawa/ you did it. 


There are several differences between the 
single phonemes /c/ and /é/, and the 
similar two-phoneme clusters /ts/ and /t8/. 

In word-medial position, the syllable 


division takes place before /c/ or /&/, but | 
between the stop and fricative of the /ts/, | 


/t8/ combinations. /pucapi/ [pu.t*a.pI] you 


looked over there; /pitsita/ [pit.si.ta] he cut | 
his neck part; /titikit/ [ti.t*i.kit] he shook it; | 


/pitSakat/ [pit.8a.kat] he brushed the neck. 

The occlusion and fricative of /c/ and /é/ 
are shorter and more lenis than the occlusion 
and fricative of the consonant clusters 
/ts/ and /t8/. 

The phonetic characteristics which are 
present in the clusters /ts/ and /t8/ as 
against /c/ and /&/ may be found also in 
the analagous clusters /ps/, /ks/, /pt/, 
/k8/ ete. Notice the syllabification in the 


following: /nipsi/ [nip.si?] squash; /lakSakal/ 
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flak.Sa.kat] he brushed them; /laktu-wa/ 
flak.tu:.wa?] many things. 


$A problem still remains with this inter- 
pretation; the pattern pressure of final 
unvoicing of a continuant interpreted as 
/h/ is not completely consistent. The 
continuant phonemes /w/ and /y/ partially 
or completely unvoice in word-final position, 
but are not written */wh/ and */yh/ 
because there is no contrast with word-final 
completely voiced varieties; thus, /lawaw/ 
we (incl.) did it and /laway/ you do it 
are phonetically [lawawW] and [lawayY]. 
With the nasals, however, there is a pho- 
nemic contrast between partially voiced and 
fully voiced word-final nasals which must be 
reflected in the phonemic orthography. 
Notice the difference of meaning carried 
by the phonetic voiceless nasals in the 
following illustrations: [skamM wa] /Skamh 
wah/ he- became his son; [Skam wa] /Skam 
wah/ his son spoke; [minN wan] /minh wan/ 
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he comes to speak; [min wan] /min wan/ 
he comes and speaks. . 

It is preferable to interpret this unvoicing 
as /h/, conditioned by the nasal, rather than 
postulate a new series of voiceless nasal 
phonemes. Further, it seems unnecessary 
to burden the description of partially 
unvoiced semivowels /w/ and /y/ as clusters 
of phonemes. 


4 The text given later has an abnormally 
high number, because it was dictated 
slowly. In rapid speech, this same text 
might have only a few of these intonation 
finals—with some informants, only at the 
places where they arbitrarily pause for 
breath. 


5There are a few sporadic exceptions 
which do not make any pattern of non- 
permitted types. Presumably some of these 
will be encountered later. 
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A Brier Inrropuction to Papago, 
A Native LaneuaGE or Arizona. By 
William Kurath. pp. 43. 35 cents. Uni- 
versity of Arizona Bulletin, Vol. XVI, 
No. 2 (Social Science Bulletin No. 13), 
April 1, 1945. 

This modest pamphlet is addressed, not 
to the professional linguist, but to a rather 
vaguely defined audience of lay enthusiasts. 
As such, it will be discussed, not as a 
contribution to technical linguistic analysis, 
but as an exercise in popularization. 

The author gives about equal space to 
discussion of the phonetics of Papago and 
of the morphology of Papago. 

The discussion of phonetics, unfortu- 
nately, is little more than a justification of 
the orthography which the author has 
selected to represent Papago phonemes. 
The author rejects the standard phonetic 
alphabets and relies primarily on traditional 
English spelling. The justification offered 
for this procedure sometimes appears to 
consist of flogging the dying horse of over- 
phoneticism, a pastime in which most 
modern linguists would be glad to partici- 
pate, but at other times goes beyond what 
would be commonly accepted. For in- 
stance, when the author criticizes the 
orthography of the Indian Service Navajo 
readers on the basis that it ‘includes a 
profusion of diacritical marks which make 
the text appear very complicated and which 
could be reproduced on the typewriter only 
with most laborious care,” he comes very 
close to abandoning the fundamental notion 
that an adequate orthography must repre- 
sent all the significant phonetic distinctions 
of the given language. In his own orthog- 
raphy for Papago, the author has allowed 
his respect for the typewriter to lead him 
into what appears to this reviewer to be 
unstrategic and unnecessarily confusing 
methods of transcription. For instance, 
length is represented in a different way for 


each of the vowel phonemes. Long a is 
represented as aa; long 7 as iy; long u as uw; 
and long 6 as oe. No distinction is made 


between au representing [9] and the same/ 


digraph representing [0°]. This last omis- 


sion is especially remarkable, in view of the | 


fact that the author represents the diph- 
thongs [oy] as oy and [oy] as auy. The 
total result of this procedure, as far as I can 
see, would be to disguise completely from 
the ordinary reader the fact that length is a 
significant feature in Papago. Some of the 


resulting transcriptions of whole words! 


border on the monstrous. 


The discussion of morphology and syntax 


is not so much a description of the language 


as it is a description of the author’s ad-/ 


ventures in making the analysis. It consists 


almost entirely of loose ends, which could | 


easily have been pulled together but which 
have not been pulled together. 


ing to phonetic structure. 
plural formation indicates clearly to the 
technical linguist the relevance of this 


classification of morphemes; but since a/ 


summary statement of the mechanics of 


plural formation, which could easily have 
been given, is not provided, it is all too likely | 


that the point will escape the untrained 
reader. The concluding statement of the 


morphological section indicates that the/ 


author’s intention is to convince the reader 
that in Papago ‘there is none of the poverty 
of expression that is so often popularly 
ascribed to the languages of so-called 
primitive peoples.” 
ion, a more likely result will be to leave 


the casual reader with the impression that| 
Papago speech habits are so unpredictably | 


variable that they cannot be said to be 
subject to “rules.” 


In summary, it seems to the reviewer that | 


Kurath has failed in three things which the 
reviewer believes essential to a successful 
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Thus, the| 
morphemes of Papago are classified accord- | 
The section on| 


In the reviewer’s opin-/ 
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popular presentation of the structure of any 
language: 

1. He has failed to make sense of the 
phonetic system. This may be due, in 
part, to the fact that he has not decided on 
the nature of the audience for which he is 
writing. During the war years linguists 
have gained considerable experience in 
devising orthographies which will be effec- 
tive with audiences ranging from those who 
will spend approximately twelve hours 
gaining a control of basic phrases and 
sentences, to those who will spend approxi- 
mately 360 hours of intensive practice in an 
attempt to acquire a worthwhile practical 
command. The tactics of transcription 
have been adapted to the needs and capaci- 
ties of the audience. In the case of the 
latter type of audience at least, the almost 
universal experience is that compromises 
with phonemic orthography are not worth- 
while. 

2. The author has failed, in his sections 
on morphology and syntax, to communicate 
to the reader that sense of insight, of 
detection of a pattern, which is the linguistic 
analyst’s chief reward for the labor of 
analysis. 

3. Although the author avows the inten- 
tion of avoiding technical terminology, he 
uses such terms as “phoneme” and “mor- 
pheme,” with the bare explanations that the 
first is “the minimum unit of distinctive 
sound feature” and that the second is ‘‘the 
minimum unit of morphologic structure.” 

Having had the experience of describing 
the phonemic and grammatical structure of a 
non-Indo-European language to lay audi- 
ences, the reviewer feels strongly the im- 
portance of avoiding technical terminology, 
while at the same time conforming to the 
standards of the scientific approach to the 
description of languages. He realizes also 
the difficulties involved but is convinced 
that the task is not only possible but 
decidedly worthwhile. Popularization has 
been, and may easily continue to be, an 
important and challenging enterprise for the 
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professional linguist. In the reviewer’s 
opinion, any linguist who is willing tc sell 
linguistics short by taking the attitude that 
the public is entitled to something less than 
what the professional audience will accept, 
and who is not willing to provide the public a 
detailed, but non-technical, account of the 
reasons for his procedure, is dodging re- 
sponsibilities. While popular linguistic pre- 
sentations may never appeal to the broad 
public that similar efforts in other fields of 
science have done, the principles involved 
are the same. 


A. M. Haupern 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Ernocraria E Lineua Tupf-Guaranf, 
N° 1-5, in Universidade de Sao Paulo, 
Faculdade de Filosofia, Ciéncias e Letras, 
Boletins XI, XXIII, XXIV, XXXIII, 
XLVI. Sé&o Paulo, 1939-44. 

N° 1: Plinio Ayrosa, Dos indices de 
relagéo determinativa de posse no tupi- 
guarani. Sdo Paulo, 1939. 94 pp. 

N° 2: Plinio Ayrosa, Poemas brasilicos do 
Pe. Cristoviéo Valente, S. J. (Notas e 
tradugéo). Séo Paulo, 1941. 51 pp. 

N° 3: M. de L. de Paula Martins, Con- 
tribuigéo para o estudo do teatro tupi de 
Anchieta. Didlogo e trilogia. (Segundo 
manuscritos originais do Sec. XVI). Sao 
Paulo, 1941. 73 pp. 

N° 4: Plinio Ayrosa, Apontamentos para 
a Bibliografia da lingua tupi-guarani. Séo 
Paulo, 1948. 306 pp. with 31 photoplates. 

N° 5: Carlos Drumond, I. Designativos 
de parentesco no tupi-guarani, II. Notas 
gerais sdbre a ocorréncia da particula tyb, 
do tupi-guarani, na toponimia brasileira. 
Sado Paulo, 1944. 77 pp. 

The first five volumes of the publications 
of the Department of Tupi Anthropology 
and Language are proof of the considerable 
interest that the University of Sao Paulo is 
showing for the study of this South American 
Indian language. This interest seems to be 
centered, however, rather on the history of 








the coastal Tupi and on the study of 16th- 
18th century documents, than on a syn- 
chronic analysis of the language with the 
help of native speakers. 

Three of the volumes are written by 
Plinio Ayrosa, chairman of the department, 
the other two volumes by his assistants. 

Plinio Ayrosa’s Dos indices de relagéo 
determinativa de posse no tupi-guarani 
describes concrete-relational prefixes in 16th- 
17th century Tupi-Guarani, which at the 
time was the generally spoken language 
(lingua geral) of the Brazilian Atlantic 
coast. His exposé is based mainly on the 
grammars of three contemporary authors, 
the Jesuit Fathers Joseph de Anchieta, 
Antonio Ruiz de Montoya and Luis Figueira. 
He presents their ideas briefly and gives a 
general statement about the exactness and 
reliability of their work (they were handi- 
capped by lack of linguistic method and 
excessive reliance on Latin grammatical 
principles). The Jesuit Fathers not only 
contributed grammars of the language, but 
actually acquired command of it and used it 
for mission literature, which, in the opinion 
of the author, gives their descriptive work 
added competence. Ayrosa, however, is 
not content to quote their ideas on the 
subject which he considers one of the most 
important problems of Tupi linguistics, but 
gives a summarized treatment of his own of 
the prefixes in question. 

There are two classes of such prefixes as 
Ayrosa sees it. They represent two degrees 
of specialization of relation. The first 
class of prefixes contains only one, a general 
determinative prefix, fulfilling as Ayrosa 
puts it, the functions of the Portuguese 
definite article. This prefix occurs before 
vowel-initial stems as /t/; before consonant- 
initial stems, its morpheme alternant is 
zero: /es&/} eye, eyes, /tesi/ the eye, the eyes; 
but: /mbaé/ thing, /mbaé/ the thing. 
Occurring after what Ayrosa terms pro- 

1 The author uses a Tupi orthography based on 


conventional Portuguese spelling. A phonemic 
transcription is attempted here instead. 
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nouns (of the first and 2nd person, sing. and 
plur.), or after a noun or nominal expression, 


the prefix /t/ has a morpheme alternant | 


/rt/ before vowel-initial stems, and a mor- 
pheme alternant zero before consonant- 


initial stems: /se res&/ my eyes, /nde res&/ | 


your (sing.) eyes, /kun,& resi/ the woman’s 
eyes; but: /se mbaé/ my thing, /nde mbaé/ 
your (sing.) thing, /ab& mbaé/ the man’s 
things. 

The second class of prefixes is represented 
by two concrete-relational prefixes, one of 
them relating a noun or nominal expression 


to a noun or nominal expression other than | 


the subject of the phrase, and the other 
relating a noun or nominal expression to 
the subject of the phrase. The first prefix 
has the morpheme alternants /h/? before 
vowel-initial stems, and /i/ before con- 
sonant-initial stems: /hes4/ his (eius) 


eyes; /imbaé/ his (eius) thing. The second — 


prefix has the morpheme alternants /gy/ 
before vowel-initial stems and /o/ before 
consonant-initial stems: /gyesé/ his (suus) 
eyes; /ombaé/ his (suus) thing. Other 
possible cases of morpheme alternance are 
listed by the author as exceptions. Then 
the author shows that verbal nouns follow 
the same pattern of prefixation, with the 
exception that consonant-initial consonant- 
final stems having the zero alternant of the 
prefix of the first class also have a suffix /a/ 
as part of that same morpheme: /berdb/ 
glow, /beréba/ the glow, /se beraéba/ my glow. 
Unfortunately, in his treatment of the 
syntax of these prefixed expressions, Ayrosa 
gives no translation or analysis of the 
examples, which makes it difficult to follow 
his procedure. He quotes six rules for the 
correct use of the prefixes, five of which he 
has accepted from Father Paulo Restivo, 
an 18th century author who has edited, 
commented upon and enlarged Montoya’s 
work. They underline the necessity of 
keeping apart the two suffixes of the second 
class. 


2 Ayrosa calls this phoneme an aspirated’ /h/ 
(pp. 19, 20, fn. 19). 
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At the end of the volume, Ayrosa presents 
a bibliography of 149 ancient and more 
recent items. 

Plinio Ayrosa’s Poemas brasflicos do Pe. 
Crist6évao Valente, S. J., is a transcription in 
simplified spelling and analysis of four 
religious poems in Tupi by Father Cristévao 
Valente, outstanding Jesuit missionary of 
the 17th century, first published probably in 
1618. The analysis consists of going through 
the text line after line and giving some 
grammatical components of the words in the 
text, together with examples of similar 
words elsewhere in the language and in other 
dialects. Although the words are analyzed 
into what appears to be their component 
morphemes, these morphemes are described 
inadequately and sometimes not at all, and 
a number of facts are taken for granted that 
to this reviewer would warrant further 
statements. Thus, line 4 of the first poem, 
reading /zesti, se posdnga imdna/* is 
analyzed as follows: /posdnga/ is one of the 
“variants” of the verb /posi/ meaning 
to cure, occurring also in the forms /pohéng/, 
/posing/, /mohang/. As a noun with short 
final vowel it means remedy, medicine. 
/iména/, composed of /ima/ + /Ana/, 
means what is ancient. The whole line is 
translated in another place as meaning 
Jesus, my ancient remedy. From Ayrosa’s 
volume on concrete-relational prefixes can 
be seen that-/se/ is a personal pronoun type 
morpheme, which is followed by the stem 
/posing/ with the zero alternant of the 
prefix of the first class and the suffix /a/, 
second part of the determinative morpheme 
used with verbal-noun stems. As far as the 
other form quoted in the analysis is con- 
cerned, lacking a description of its compo- 
nent morphemes as stated there, its structure 
remains unclear. It seems that from a 
descriptive standpoint, the analysis leaves 


3 The letter /y/ in Ayrosa’s Tupi orthography 
probably represents the unrounded low front 
vowel /i/ as in Russian or Turkish, judging by the 
descriptions given by Carlos Drumond, op. cit., 
pp. 58-60. 
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much to be desired. A translation of each 
poem follows the analysis. 

Paula Martins’ Contribuigféo para o 
estudo do teatro tupi de Anchieta consists of 
the presentation and analysis of two short, 
medieval passion type plays by Father 
Anchieta, author of the above-mentioned 
grammar, from a manuscript held by the 
Society of Jesus in Rome, photostat of 
which was used by author. The analysis is 
very much of the same type as that of 
Plinio Ayrosa in the previous volume, 
except that Paula Martins adds a metrical 
analysis of the verse form of the Diaiogue. 

Plinio Ayrosa’s Bibliografia da lingua 
tupi-guarani is a critical bibliography listing 
585 items from the 16th century to date. 
The items are arranged in alphabetical order 
of authors and under the authors, in 
chronological order of publication. Titles 
are given exactly as they appear on the 
title pages. Bibliographic descriptions es- 
pecially of volumes the author considers 
important are very exact; 31 photoplates, 
mainly representing title pages of rare 
items, add to the interest of the bibliography. 
As far as can be seen, the items are well 
chosen. Short descriptions of the items are 
based on the author’s reading experience 
and are strictly factual. A list of sources 
and an alphabetical index of places of 
publication are also included. 

The first of Carlos Drumond’s two 
articles, Designativos de parentesco no 
tupi-guarani, deals with Tupi kinship terms 
which are presented on the basis of several 
vocabularies from the 17th-19th centuries. 
After a short preface, a Portuguese-Tupi 
list of terms is presented, and then a list of 
174 Tupi terms with Portuguese transla- 
tions, both in alphabetical order. Notes 
giving an analysis similar to that of Ayrosa 
and Paula Martins follow the Tupi list, 
giving some descriptive and much compara- 
tive material for each of the 174 terms, with 
references to the various vocabularies from 
which the terms were taken. 

His second article, Notas gerais sédbre a 
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ocorréncia da particula tyb, do tupf- 
guarani, na toponimia brasileira, first estab- 
lishes the meaning of /tib/‘ as being place of, 
place where there is plenty of. Then, the 
various phonetic changes to which that 
stem has been subjected are stated. Finally, 
place names are listed in order of the 
changed derivatives of that stem. At the 
end of the article, Drumond presents a 
table of the various derivatives of /tib/ 
and the number of place names derived from 
each of them in each State of Brazil. 


Pau L. GaRvVIN 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


L’ANALYSE STRUCTURALE EN LINGUISTI- 
QUE ET EN ANTHROPOLOGIE. By Claude 
Lévi-Strauss. Word 1.33-53 (1945). 

Los InpigenAs y LA Repusiica MExi- 
CANA. La Po.rtica INDIGENISTA DEL 
P.C.M. By Ramon Berzunza Pinto. 
Mexico, D. F., 1941. 

Extensi6n GEOGRAFICA DEL DIALECTO 
Maya-cHontaL. By Alberto Ruz Lhuillier. 


Escuela Nacional de Antropologia. Publi- 
cacion No. 2. Mexico 1944. 
Lineifistica CoLoMBIANA. FaMILia 


“ZAPARO” oO “Gar”. By Sergio Elias 
Ortiz. Universidad Catolica Bolivariana 
5.97-108 (1940). 

Lineiistica COoLOMBIANA. FAMILIA 
Cuox6. By Sergio Elias Ortiz. Universi- 
dad Catolica Bolivariana 6.46-77 (1940). 

Linetistica CoLOMBIANA. FAMILIA 
Wrroro. By Sergio Elias Ortiz. Uni- 
versidad Catolica Bolivariana 8.379-409 
(1942). 

Linetistica CoLOMBIANA. FaMILia 
Goantso. By Sergio Elias Ortiz. Uni- 
versidad Catolica Bolivariana 9.155-81 
(1943). 

INFLUENCE OF AREA IN AMERICAN INDIAN 
Lineuistics. By C. F. Voegelin. Word 
1.54-8 (1945). 

JEFFERSON AND THE LANGUAGE OF THE 


Concerning the phoneme /i/, see fn. 3. 
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AmericAN Inpian. By Mabel Morris. 
Modern Language Quarterly 6.31-4 (1945). 


The French social anthropologist Lévi- | 
Strauss points out that structuralism (a | 


scientific approach long ago in use in 
geometry, physics, biology, and psychology) 


which studies—in contrast to the earlier | 


method of mere description of a simple 
combination of isolated elements—the uni- 
fied system in its totality, was formulated 
and applied, among the social sciences, in 
linguistics first of all. Possession of a 
positive method of scientific analysis and a 
clear cognizance of the matter tobe analyzed, 
place linguistics in a special position among 
the social sciences. Lévi-Strauss transposes 
here very successfully the principles of 
modern linguistics into the field of social 
anthropology, particularly in their applica- 
tion to the analysis of kinship systems. 
Beside the system of relationship terms, he 
postulates quite another system, a system of 
attitudes. Although the diversity of pos- 
sible attitudes in interpersonal relations 


10n the development of structuralism, cf. 
Ernst Cassirer, The Concept of Group and the 
Theory of Perception, Philosophy and Phe- 
nomenological Research 5.1-35 (1944); on the 
applications in linguistics, cf. H. J. Pos, Per- 
spectives du structuralisme, TCLP 8.71-8 (1939); 
Viggo Bréndal, Linguistique structurale, Acta 
Linguistica 1.2-10 (1939); also, Ernst Cassirer, 
An Essay on Man (New Haven, 1944), ingeneral 
the chapter on Language, and especially pp. 
122 ff. When this part of the study of linguistics 
is not known or not appreciated by ethnologists, 
the possible contributions which linguistics may 
make to general anthropology are lost,—and 
nothing is gained by a denial of a constituent 
discipline within a larger field. Anthropology 
may be regarded as a kind of holding company 
having actual constituents A,B,C, D.. . (ethnol- 
ogy, archeology, linguistics, and so forth). 


Now, it sometimes happens that a member of A 
makes disparaging remarks about C, or excludes 
C, or regrets that the members of C have not 
contributed to A, or to the company as a whole, 
in any significant way. For a rather unhappy 
example of this, see Ralph Linton, The Science of 
Man in the World Crisis (New York, 1945), pp. 7-8. 
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(with regard to the maternal uncle, for 
example) is practically unlimited, the actual 
attitudes which exist in a given culture are 
definitely and definably limited, and com- 
bine into variously structured systems. 
The anthropologist asks: why does a given 
culture select certain elements out of the 
many and what are the principles according 
to which it combines them? Lévi-Strauss 
shows further how elements can be broken 
down into even smaller, distinctive features. 
The contribution of linguistics toward a 
solution of cultural problems, as Lévi- 
Strauss so well perceived, lies in this: it 
developed and served as testing ground for 
the perfection of an instrument of research 
which furnished rigidly exact statements 
hitherto impracticable in the study of 
human relations. Its diffusion has begun. 

Pinto describes the Mexican Communist 
Party’s policy with respect to ethnic 
minority groups in that country. The 
native population is divided into fifty-two 
linguistic groups, five of which are spoken 
by over 150,000 people: Aztec (670,000), 
Maya (280,000), Otom{ (219,000), Zapoteco 
(217,000), and Mixteco (172,000); fourteen 
groups include from 20,000 to 100,000 
speakers: Totonaco, Mazahua, Mazateco, 
Tarasco, Huaxteco, Tzeltal, Tzotzil, Yaqui- 
Mayo, Mixe, Tarahumara, Chinanteco, 
Mame, Zoque, and Popoloca. The program 
includes provisions for the scientific study 
of each language in Mexico, and there are 
statements advocating the use of the local 
dialect in both social life and public ad- 
ministration, as well as in bilingual schools. 

Examination of the geographic extent of 
Chontal, here considered as a dialect of 
Maya, in the light of modifications brought 
forth by the author reveals that the language 
is spoken in a territory which forms a 
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physiographic and hydrographic unit. This 
leads to the supposition that the region 
once corresponded to a natural unit con- 
taining a population speaking one language 
and probably ethnically homogeneous, as 
archeological research should demonstrate. 
There are four maps following the discussion. 

In his article on Zaparo, also called Gae, 
Ortiz summarizes all information to date 
concerning that linguistic group and calls 
for a renewed and serious study of it to 
determine with precision its dialects. The 
bibliography of five general and twenty-six 
specific items which follows seems useful for 
preliminary orientation of the prospective 
field worker. 

The paper on Choké contains a sketch 
of previous research, an outline of the 
grammar, and a comparative vocabulary 
of the dialects. To Rivet’s seventeen 
references Ortiz adjoins Lehmann’s fifteen, 
and adds twenty-four bibliographic items 
of his own. 

The study on Witoto follows the pattern 
of the paper on Chok6. To the bibliography 
of twenty-nine items now add the con- 
tribution of Harrington (cf. IJAL 11.66-8). 

Guahibo is examined from the same point 
of view, with brief statements about gram- 
matical features and a comparative vocabu- 
lary. Thirty-nine references are given. 

Voegelin takes up the question of lin- 
guistic area and how it influenced the study 
of five linguistic families: Athabascan, 
Salish, Uto-Aztecan, Algonquian, and Siouan. 

Morris assembles evidence indicating 
Thomas Jefferson’s concern with American 
Indian languages. Her article will be of 
interest to historians of linguistics. 
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